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November 25 2010 843 Worker 

LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Housekeepers 

Jeff Steel’s letter raises an interesting 
point about the role of political parties 
or, more accurately, the non-role of 
them, and he use a quote from Anton 
Pannekoek to support his argument 
(November 18). May I counter with 
another? 

Pannekoek, writing in the magazine 
Modern Socialism , said: “The belief 
in parties is the main reason for the 
impotence of the working class ... 
because a party is an organisation that 
aims to lead and control the workers.” 
But he qualified this statement: “If... 
persons with the same fundamental 
conceptions [regarding socialism] 
unite for the discussion of practical 
steps and seek clarification through 
discussion and propagandise their 
conclusions, such groups might be 
called parties, but they would be 
parties in an entirely different sense 
from those of today.” 

I would suggest the model in 
keeping with Pannekoek’s ideal would 
be the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
and that it was not parties per se that 
had failed, but the form all parties had 
taken as groups of persons seeking 
power above the worker. 

As a matter of political principle, 
the SPGB holds no secret meetings. 
All its meetings, including those of its 
executive committee, are open to the 
public (all EC minutes are available on 
the web as proof of our commitment to 
openness and democracy). In keeping 
with the tenet that working class 
emancipation necessarily excludes 
the role of political leadership, the 
SPGB is a leaderless political party, 
whose executive committee is solely 
for housekeeping and administrative 
duties and cannot determine policy or 
even submit resolutions to conference. 
All conference decisions have to be 
ratified by a referendum of the whole 
membership. The general secretary 
has no position of power or authority 
over any other member, being just 
a dogsbody, and despite some very 
charismatic writers and speakers in 
the past, no personality has held undue 
influence over the SPGB. 

The SPGB does not ask for power, 
but exists to educate the working 
class itself into taking it. Pannekoek 
wished workers’ political parties to 


be “organs of the self-enlightenment 
of the working class by means of 
which the workers find their way to 
freedom” and “means of propaganda 
and enlightenment”. 

Because the establishment 
of socialism depends upon an 
understanding of the necessary 
social changes by a majority of the 
population, these changes cannot 
be left to parties acting apart from 
or above the workers. The workers 
cannot vote for socialism, as they do 
for reformist parties, and then go home 
or to work and carry on as usual. 
Alan Johnstone 
SPGB 

Ship of fools 

Of course, Jeff Steel is correct: the 
left does chase votes when they stand 
in elections. But that is not the real 
problem. Elections are a rough guide 
to our popularity in society and the 
results only prove that most people 
do not take the left seriously. But they 
take no more notice of the groups that 
do not stand in elections. 

The far left is irrelevant in most 
working class people’s view because 
its policies are crap. Which is just 
as true of those that do not stand in 
elections. Without a different strategic 
direction unity will only produce a ship 
of fools. But one larger ship of fools 
would still be better than a myriad of 
little dinghies. Not least because the 
very act of unity requires the ‘fools’ to 
think outside their received prejudices. 
Those that believe in standing in 
elections and those that do not should 
aim at creating a single organisation 
with an internal democratic structure 
which has the power to decide whether 
to stand in elections or not. Similarly 
all other questions of political practice 
that are controversial. 

The belief in parties is not what 
makes the working class politically 
impotent. The problem is the opposite. 
It is the bureaucratic nature of far-left 
groups and their sectarian beliefs and 
practices that make them useless for 
revolution. 

Standing in elections is a way 
of opposing the “corrupt and 
dysfunctional system”. It does not 
have to build “illusions”. On the other 
hand, not standing in elections can 
mean relying on spontaneous anger 
and the heroic (but often misguided 


deeds) of secretive cliques. 

Arthur Lawrence 

email 

Review 

The Weekly Worker contained some 
effective and useful commentary last 
week. 

I think the International Leninist 
Trotskyist Fraction should explain in 
detail why they consider current left 
organisations “treacherous” (Letters, 
November 18). This would enable the 
CPGB to explain why it is not more 
actively asserting its role during this 
crisis. 

Indeed, as Heather Downs remarks 
in another letter, given the nature of 
the current period, it is surprising 
that the Weekly Worker doesn’t give 
more coverage to it. Does the CPGB 
merely consider this yet another crisis 
of capital, of which there have been 
many and there will be many more? 
But, as the ILTF seem to intimate, the 
CPGB needs to answer quite when 
is the right time for a more serious 
intervention? If not now, when? 

As Eddie Ford outlines, we are 
experiencing one of the most savage 
and well-organised attacks on the 
working class for decades - possibly 
more significant than during the 
1980s (‘Blaming unemployed for sin 
of unemployment’). But, with regard 
to Iain Duncan Smith, we need to 
note the extent to which religion - 
and by inference, the ideological 
state apparatus of organised religion 
- is here being press-ganged into 
legitimating this brutal, ideologically 
driven programme. The extent of 
Rowan Williams’ attack on the 
government is to remark that its 
policies are worrying. 

I was pleased that James Turley 
largely refused to address the issue 
of violence during the demonstration 
(‘After Millbank: the way forward’). 
As many commentators have 
remarked, any violence in this 
context pales into insignificance 
when compared to that perpetrated 
by capital in the form of imperialist 
interventions in Iraq and Afghanistan 
on a daily basis, the violence about 
to be unleashed upon welfare and 
benefit claimants and the killing of 
Ian Tomlinson by the Met at last year’s 
G20 demonstration. 

But, as Tom Cat remarked in his 
letter, given the behaviour of the 
British state, it’s surprising there was 
not more violence at Tory HQ. And 
Tom Cat seems to offer some advice 
to new recruits on how this might be 
more effectively pursued. With that 
in mind, I’d also recommend the Red 
Army Faction’s The urban guerrilla 
concept , which is available from 
Amazon UK. 

Toby Letterman 
email 

Sane camp 

It is good of Dave Douglass to defend 
the drinking of alcohol in the spirit 
it is meant to be taken - namely in 
excess - against those who want 
to impose legal regulations on our 
merriment. But his letter leaves the 
impression that, so long as his right to 
get “bladdered” is protected, he does 
not care if other kinds of drug-users 
are criminalised. 

It is in the nature of excess that 
it produces anti-social behaviour at 
times and if the excess is repeated 
too often or in an extreme way the 
consequences can be very serious for 
the perpetrator and all those who know 
them. The answer is to socialise drug¬ 
taking in a happy, secure atmosphere. 
There needs to be a culture around 
drug-taking that encourages social 
and epicurean responsibility. Dave’s 


competitive challenge to Dr David 
Nutt that they should lock themselves 
in a room with more than ample 
supplies of heroin and brown ale and 
a loaded revolver is not the kind of 
drug culture I would recommend. 

But Dr Nutt is correct: alcohol is 
more dangerous than heroin because 
more people will always take it for 
the very reasons Dave points out. 
Therefore, we should take alcohol 
and tobacco very seriously because 
they are so popular. 

The government’s attitude is to 
increase penalties and price. But 
take drink-driving - it is now socially 
unacceptable. Public opinion, which 
includes the drivers who drink, has 
more force than the law. Smokers 
regularly troop outside to smoke. 
Again it isn’t really the law, but their 
sense of responsibility, that makes the 
system work. 

Leaving aside the government’s 
determinedly irrational attitude to 
drugs like marijuana, cocaine and 
heroin can be taken in ways that do 
not destroy the user. But, that apart, 
making them illegal is not working. 
A better outcome to drug addiction 
can always be accomplished through 
a medical-cum-social approach than 
through punishment. Illegalising 
drugs has created massive criminal 
enterprises that are arguably killing 
more people than the taking of the 
drugs themselves. Many working 
class youth see drug trading, with 
good reason, as the only way out of 
poverty. Criminalising drug taking is 
clearly anti-working class. 

Dr Nutt and his colleagues at times 
encourage the legislator camp with 
their rhetoric but for the most part they 
are in the camp of the sane. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Left bands 

In response to Paul Botley (Letters, 
November 18), I would advise 
readers looking for some good current 
music with semi-anarchistic social 
commentary to check out The King 
Blues, fronted by Johnnie ‘Itch’ Fox, 
Jamie Jazz and the now departed 
Fruitbag. Songs like ‘Let’s hang the 
landlord’, ‘The streets are ours’, 


I n addition to the £30 million the 
taxpayer will pay for the cer¬ 
emony itself, the royal wedding, 
according to worried “business 
leaders”, will cost the “British 
economy” some £5 billion , be¬ 
cause of the two holidays in the 
same week. 

And I thought ‘the country’ was 
broke and had no alternative but 
to cut public spending. Well, no, 
some things are worth the money, 
aren’t they? 

And it’s the same with leftwing 
publications - those that are 
proposing a clear way forward, 
based on the principled unity of the 
entire revolutionary left. In other 
words, the Weekly Worker - don’t 
you think a paper that pushes this 
key idea is worth the money not 
just to keep it going, but to make its 
message clearer and more widely 
read? 

That’s where you, the readers, 
come in. Readers like HM and 
MM, who donated £25 and £5 
respectively using our online 


‘Blood on my hands’ and ‘The sound 
of revolt’ come from two great albums 
- Under the fog and Save the world, 
get the girl. 

Lines like “We have the right to 
choose between Labour and Tory, 
just like we have the right to choose 
between Coke and Pepsi” will go 
down well with those of you not in 
the Labour Party. My favourite (I’ve 
got the T-shirt with it on) is: “Going 
to war to prevent war was the most 
stupid thing I’ve ever heard.” 

Sonic Boom Six are another 
great band. A bit less accessible, but 
some great songs like ‘Sounds of the 
revolution’, ‘Through the eyes of a 
child’ and ‘While you were sleeping’. 

Both of these bands are variously 
termed ‘acoustic punk/ska’. You can 
see them for about £8 at your local 
venue. It’s the first music I’ve really 
got into since the demise of new wave 
and punk. 

Ray McHale 
Ellesmere Port 

Kettled 

Having joined the November 24 
student demo in central London and 
found myself kettled for seven hours, 
I must say that this was exactly the 
kind of direct action that disheartens 
and demoralises people. The police 
had a pathetically easy time rounding 
us up - not just thanks to the SWP, who 
announced they were going to occupy 
the Lib Dem HQ. Because it was an 
illegal demo, the police didn’t even 
need the excuse of one of their vans 
being trashed (which was parked in 
the middle of the march, with people 
jumping on it in no time). 

There were hardly any stewards and 
they had no control over anything. The 
only people in control were the police 
(who were not particularly violent, just 
very arsy and patronising). 

There were a lot of very cold, very 
fucked off people who probably won’t 
be going to anything like this any time 
soon. It felt like an utter defeat. 

November 24 really underlines the 
point that these types of ‘direct actions’ 
are counterproductive. The same could 
have easily happened two weeks ago. 
Mary Corrigan 
London 


PayPal facility over the last week 
(by the way, we had 12,092 internet 
readers last week). Then there 
were our regular standing order 
supporters who contributed £265 
between them. But nothing at all 
came via snail mail last week. 

So our November fighting fund 
has increased by £295 over the last 
seven days, taking our running 
total to £907. But there are only 
five days left to reach our £1,250 
target - we need just short of £350. 
Please send in your cheques and 
postal orders as soon as you read 
this. Or, better still, get out that 
card and let us have your donation 
today via PayPal. 

Help us reach our target and 
avoid finding ourselves in a right 
royal predicament • 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


New book 



“W5 


le are on the field of bat¬ 
tle. The audience in the 
hall is divided in two sections; it 
is as if a knife has cut them sharp¬ 
ly in two. Two parties are present” 
- Grigory Zinoviev’s description of 
the Halle congress of the Independ¬ 
ent Social Democrats (USPD) in 
October 1920. 

Would the USDP and its 
700,000 members opt for the Third 


International or attempt to stay a 
halfway house floating uneasily 
between communism and official 
social democracy? The Halle 
congress would decide. In the debate 
Zinoviev, Comintern’s president and 
a Bolshevik since 1903, was pitted 
against not only the heavyweights 
of German Social Democracy. He 
also had to reckon with his Russian 
contemporary, Julius Martov, 
the intellectually rigorous and 
polemically steeled leader of the 
Menshevik Internationalists. 

In publishing Zinoviev’s largely 
forgotten four-hour speech and 
Martov’s counterblast for the first 
time in English, this book helps 
to deepen our understanding of a 
crucial chapter in the history of the 
German working class movement. 

The text includes introductory es¬ 
says by Ben Lewis and Lars T Lih, 
alongside Zinoviev’s diary entry for 
his stay in Germany. 

Advance orders £15 (including 
p&p) from November Publications, 
BCM Box 928, London WC1 3XX, 
or for more information email ben. 
lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk. 


Fighting fund 

Right royal 
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APPEAL 


Rise to the 
challenge 

Editor Peter Manson calls upon readers to help transform 
the financial base of our paper in 2011 



R eaders of this paper will need 
no reminding that the work¬ 
ing class is facing the fiercest 
attack on its jobs, living standards, 
services and collective rights for well 
over half a century. 

They will also be well aware of 
the crippling weaknesses and total 
inadequacy of its organisations, 
defensive and offensive. Trade union 
membership is languishing at around 
seven million, compared to over 13 
million in 1979. Union meetings are 
poorly attended, elections for officials 
are largely ignored by members and 
bureaucrats have long aimed only to 
fend off the very worst aspects of the 
government and employer offensive. 

As for our political organisations, 
they are far, far worse, especially when 
you consider the enormity of the tasks 
the working class faces. While the 
Labour Party is dominated like never 
before by its openly pro-capitalist 
right wing and its left completely 
marginalised, the few thousand 
subjective revolutionary socialists and 
communists are hopelessly atomised, 
and, where they are organised at all, 
divided amongst dozens of sects 
whose membership varies from the 
small to the microscopic. 

Of course, there is no shame in 
being small when circumstances 
are adverse: when organisations are 
oppressed, normal political activity 
risks persecution and we are unable 
to publish, speak freely or agitate 
amongst the class. But it is not 
conditions such as these which have 
produced our current impotence. 
No, it is the stubborn sectarianism 
of the revolutionary leadership, 
none of whom are able (or willing) 
to admit what is needed is a single, 
united Communist Party - the only 
organisation capable of not only 
resisting the current attacks, but 
leading our class to state power and 
socialism. 

Instead each group pretends 
that it alone provides the core of 
the revolutionary party, that it is 
progressing by leaps and bounds, 
that it is starting to dig roots in the 
class, whose members will surely see 
the light very soon and begin to flock 
to its ranks. At their worse, the sects 
go so far as to deny the existence of 


their rivals. For instance, the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales recently 
claimed that its own publication is 
“the only paper that opposes all cuts 
to jobs and services” ( The Socialist 
November 4-10). 

Just as bad, when these groups do 
decide to go for common political 
action with forces beyond their 
own ranks, they inevitably do so 
on the basis of the lowest common 
denominator. It is always assumed 
that appeals for unity around the basic 
tenets of Marxism will fall on deaf 
ears. Over the last decade we have had 
projects such as the Socialist Alliance, 
Scottish Socialist Party, Respect, the 
Campaign for a New Workers’ Party 
and the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition, all of which have put before 
the electorate platforms far to the right 
of the programmes to which their 
leaders claim to adhere. 

Both the SSP and Tusc intend to 
stand in Scottish or local elections 
in May 2011 (Respect can no longer 
be considered any kind of ‘unity 
project’ for existing groups), but both 
will surely receive dismal returns in 
terms of votes, without taking a single 
step towards providing our class with 
genuine political representation. Tusc 
has called a conference for January 
22 to build for its electoral challenge, 
but, like the SA and Respect before it, 
it has virtually no existence between 
elections. None of these organisations 
were seen as vehicles driving towards 
a united party, least of all a united 
Marxist party. 

Alone among all the publications of 
the left, the Weekly Worker demands 
such unity. Not, as our detractors 
allege, on some unprincipled, 
opportunist foundations, but around 
the principles of Marxism which can 
be summed up as: 

• Democracy, as opposed to 
bureaucracy, within our own 
organisations and within society. 

• Working class independence, as 
opposed to strategic or governmental 
alliances with sections of the 
bourgeoisie. 

• Internationalism, as opposed to 
‘socialism in one country’. 

So, while Socialist Worker , The 
Socialist and the rest may claim to 
be unique, that description actually 


does apply to the Weekly Worker. 
Only this paper campaigns for all 
the groups, including the SWP and 
SPEW, together with all unorganised 
revolutionaries and communists, to 
unite around a Marxist programme. 

However, while we know that these 
aims are shared by a significant section 
of left activists, too few translate their 
appreciation of the Weekly Worker’s 
role into concrete support. But, in 
order to rise to the challenge of the 
forthcoming period, we need a better, 
more widely read paper. We need to 
produce extra supplements, upgrade 
our website, invest in new computer 
technology and begin to introduce 
colour. 

It goes without saying that all 
that requires money - especially in 
circumstances when our costs are 
continuing to rise. Recession or not, 
prices for printing, rent and postage 
have all gone up. Indeed on April 
6 2011 postal rates are due for a 
significant hike (around 12% across 
the board). But one thing that has 
not risen over the recent period is 
the number of our regular financial 
donors. In fact the amount we receive 
in monthly standing orders has edged 
down in 2010, compared to recent 
years. Mainly the result of a number 
of generous comrades who have either 
died or been unable to sustain their 
previous level of support. 

We urgently need to transform 
our financial base by getting in new 
standing orders and increasing the 
ones we already have. Hence this 
appeal to all readers, supporters 
and sympathisers of the Weekly 
Worker. Commit yourself a new or 
increased monthly standing order 
in 2011. We are aiming to raise at 
least an additional £300 a month in 
guaranteed income. 

Over the coming weeks, our 
comrades will be contacting hundreds 
of you making that request in person. 
But please do not wait for your phone 
to ring. Fill in the form in the back 
of the print version of the paper 
or download it from the website. 
Alternatively please ring, write or 
email to let me know if you instruct 
your bank directly • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 


Communist Forums 

London: Sunday December 5, 4pm: ‘Son of god or revolutionary?’ 
Speaker: Jack Conrad. The College Arms, 18 Store Street, 
Bloomsbury, London WC1 (Nearest tubes: Goodge Street abd Warren 
Street) 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol 
Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

November 30: ‘Mbenjele hunter-gatherers of central Africa’. 

Speaker: Jerome Lewis. 

December 7: ‘What future for the African forest people?’ Speaker: 
Jerome Lewis. 

December 14: ‘Christmas fairy tale: the shoes that danced 
themselves to pieces’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Coalition of Resistance 

Saturday November 27,10am to 5pm: National conference, 

Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, London WC1. £5/£3. 

Organised by Coalition of Resistance: 
www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk. 

Campsfield anniversary 

Saturday November 27, 12 noon: Commemoration, Campsfield 
immigration removal centre, Langford Lane 
Kidlington, Oxfordshire - 17 years of detention. Speakers include 
former detainees. Followed at 2.15pm by Barbed Wire Britain 
meeting at Exeter Hall, Kidlington. 

Organised by Close Campsfield: http://www.closecampsfield.org.uk. 

Organise against the cuts 

Saturday November 27, 10am: Conference, St Peters Baptist 
Church, St Peters Drive, Worcester. Speaker: Doug Nichols (Unite). 
Entrance free, but booking essential. 

Organised by Worcester Trades Union Council: www.worcestertuc. 
org. 

Defend public services 

Saturday November 27, 11am: March, assemble Endeavour House, 
Russell Road, Ipswich. 

Organised by Ipswich and District TUC: 01473 437373. 

Break the silence 

Sunday November 28, 3pm: New play, acted by members of Women 
Asylum-Seekers Together Manchester (WAST), followed by audience 
discussion. Riverside Studios, Crisp Road, London W6. 

Performed by Women Asylum-Seekers Together: www.wast.org.uk. 

Justice for Jimmy 

Monday November 29, 5pm: Meeting, committee room 1, House 
of Commons. Issues arising from death of Jimmy Mubenga during 
deportation. Book places in advance. 

Organised by Inquest and Medical Justice: emma.gin@ 
medicaljustice.org.uk. 

No cuts 

Thursday December 2, 7.30pm: Meeting, Guildhall, Watergate 
Street, Chester. Organised by West Cheshire TUC. 

Saturday December 4, 12 noon: Meeting, St James Working Men’s 
Club, 2 Weedon Road, Northampton. Speakers include: Billy Hayes 
(CWU), John Lister (Health Emergency). 

Organised by Northampton Trades Union Council: 01604 709757. 
Saturday December 4, 11am: Protest, Y Maes, Caernarfon. 

Speakers from Plaid Cymru, Labour Party and local union branches. 

No to climate change 

Saturday December 4,12 noon: March - assemble Speakers Comer, 
Hyde Park, London. ‘A zero carbon Britain by 2030’. 

Speakers include: John McDonnell MP (Labour), Caroline Lucas MP 
(Green), Tony Keams (CWU), John Stewart (Airport Watch). 
Organised by Campaign Against Climate Change: www.campaigncc. 
org. 

Labour History Day 

Saturday December 4, 2pm: Seminars, Labour Party Hall, 367 
Chiswick High Road, London W4. Subjects: William Morris; suffrage 
propaganda; Harold Wilson; 1933 and fascism in London. Admission: 
£4 (£2 concessions). 

Organised by Labour Heritage: John Grigg (020 8743 4189). 

Unity forum 

Sunday December 5,11am: Fomm, NUJ head office, Headland 
House, 308 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 (nearest tube: Kings 
Cross). Unite to stop the cuts. £3 waged, £1 unwaged. 

Organised by Right to Work: 07986 085162. 

Don’t carry out the cuts 

Wednesday December 8, 7.30am-10am and 4pm-6pm: Lobby, town 
hall, Albert Hall, Manchester city centre. Followed by demonstration. 
Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 07904 965780 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the stmggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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RESISTANCE 


Harness the anger: 
the anti-cuts 
movement we need 


James Turley looks ahead to the Coalition of Resistance conference and warns against the lack of 
democracy and a clear programme 



O f the baker’s dozen anti-cuts 
campaigns to have sprung 
up over the last period, the 
Coalition of Resistance against Cuts 
and Privatisation makes for the most 
impressive so far. While the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party’s Right to Work 
campaign and other initiatives seem 
more insular than ever, and the So¬ 
cialist Party in England and Wales’s 
self-serving sectarianism towards the 
Labour Party imposes its own limits 
on its fronts, the Coalition of Resist¬ 
ance (COR) has reaped the benefits 
of media prominence and the con¬ 
fident activism of its own principal 
backers, Counterfire. 


Counterfire, it will be remembered, 
split from the SWP, and followed its 
leader John Rees into the wilderness 
beyond ‘the party’. Rees’s leadership 
of the SWP was characterised by 
a wholesale orientation towards 
‘movement-building’ - creating diffuse 
‘united fronts’ (in reality, popular 
fronts) on a more or less issue-by- 
issue basis. The gamble was that this 
would translate in the long term into 
recruitment to the SWP, which would 
stand revealed as the ‘best fighters’. It 
did not pay off - and Rees was required 
to carry the can for the SWP’s failures, 
in particular the calamitous end to the 
SWP’s involvement in the aborted 


Respect electoral “united front of a 
special kind”. 

The SWP’s response to parting 
with Rees has been, in effect, to retreat 
further from initiatives of which it is 
not in complete control. Rees and 
Counterfire, however, have continued 
down the same old path. They cling 
onto influence in the Stop the War 
Coalition, which was their ‘red base’ 
in the factional tussles that led to the 
split. Now, the COR is to be properly 
launched this weekend at the Camden 
Centre in London. Attendance is likely 
to be high and the mood militant. 

While the SWP acknowledges in 
its Party Notes that November 27 is 


“likely to be a big conference”, it is 
not exactly going all out to mobilise 
its members to attend. 1 It is giving 
much more coverage to Right to Work. 
However, the steering committees 
of RTW and COR have at least 
agreed a “protocol”, whereby they 
will coordinate and publicise each 
other’s events and invite each other’s 
speakers. 2 They are also calling for 
a “non-aggression pact” with other 
groups, such as SPEW’s National 
Shop Stewards Network and the 
Communist Party of Britain-backed 
People’s Charter. 

Yet, despite the SWP’s and RTW’s 
noises about unity, there are no real 


attempts to bring together the various 
campaigns into the necessary single 
fighting body. According to RTW 
chair Paul Brandon, “Like other 
groups, we will keep our identity and 
continue to build and grow.” 3 

The COR conference comes a week 
after a particularly poorly attended 
STWC march, which saw 2,000-3,000 
old hands troop dutifully through 
central London, as tradition dictates. 
It comes two weeks after a Respect 
annual conference which saw the only 
remaining organised left force within 
it - Socialist Resistance - walk out; 
there cannot be many conferences left 
in this desiccated organisation. It is 
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a coincidence which deserves to be 
highlighted - Respect and Stop the War 
are at the end of the road upon which 
the COR, if its prime motor forces get 
their way, is about to embark. 

The organisers clearly intend it 
to start down that road in good time. 
No motions will be taken at this 
conference. Instead, “there will a 
vote on a campaigning plan for the 
forthcoming period. The plan of action 
will be amendable at the conference 
and will include suggestions from 
the sessions. This is a founding 
conference and we are proposing 
that the incoming steering committee 
prepare a resolution-based conference 
to take place within nine months.” 4 In 
the intervening time, presumably, the 
steering committee will run everything 
in a manner unaccountable to the 
membership. 

In a sane world, we would be taking 
motions on Saturday. If they have 
any use, it is to guide activity. Those 
nine months until a “resolution-based 
conference” will cover a situation 
likely to develop in unpredictable 
ways on a week-by-week basis. By 
the time we get to vote on anything 
of our own choosing, thousands of 
redundancy notices will be served out 
around the country, George Osborne 
will deliver another butcher’s budget, 
and the British state will squander 
millions on a royal wedding. 

The mass of supporters of the 
COR will simply have to trust in the 
wisdom of their betters through these 
critically important months. Approved 
candidates will be muscled in through 
a vote; some marginal haggling over 
the campaigning plan will not prevent 
it being basically a fait accompli. 

It ought not to be that way. To be 
effective any COR steering committee 
or equivalent should be subject to the 
movement, not above it. Conference 
should, in future, receive delegates 
from affiliated organisations, trade 
unions, campaigns and local anti-cuts 
committees (whose creation is also 
a matter of urgency). But instead of 
having a steering committee elected 
and re-elected every year (or nine 
months) by conference, it needs to 
be far more democratic, flexible and 
accountable. From top to bottom 
COR needs to be based on a system 
of delegates who are elected but 
recallable at any time. Worries about 
the resultant lack of continuity reveal 
a bureaucratic mindset - changes in 
delegates and the consequent changes 
in politics will reflect the growth, 
ambitions and militancy of the 
movement. We face a determined and 
organised enemy, and it is key that, as 
the fight develops, the movement gets 
the leadership it needs and deserves. 

Regulars 

When Rees and co began to advance 
political criticisms of the SWP 
leaders who ousted him, foremost 
among them was the leadership’s 
collective failure to launch a ‘united 
front’ on the model of Stop the War 
around economic issues. Comrade 
Rees appears to have taken his own 
advice a little too literally. Stop the 
War conference regulars will not 
be able to repress a certain sense 
of deja vu upon perusing the list of 
advertised speakers on Saturday. John 
Rees (of course), Kate Hudson (of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
and the Morning Star's CPB), Labour 
left MP Jeremy Corbyn, politically 
conscious MC Lowkey and others are 
all regular fixtures at official anti-war 
events. They are the backbone of the 
panel this weekend as well. 

So perhaps that gives us a good idea 
of what to expect after that - organising 
mass demonstrations, which will 
be (by preference) peaceful A-to-B 
marches, and whose massiveness or 
otherwise will be left to objective 
circumstances to decide. Indeed, 
with this organisational model - and 
for that matter, the experience of Stop 
the War behind us - it is difficult to 


imagine what else would be possible. 
The axiomatic position of Rees and co, 
and his ‘official communist’ allies in 
the CPB, is that any coalition should 
be as broad as possible - a redundant 
statement, since nobody is in favour of 
narrow coalitions, but for the implied 
caveat that everything should be 
subordinated to maximum breadth. 

Nothing is permissible, then, 
that would alienate the left union 
leaders, Labour loyalists and others - 
I have heard Counterfire figure James 
Meadway talk about overtures to 
NGOs - that will make up this motley 
crew. One also has to factor in the 
imagined audience ‘out there’. The 
Respect debacle saw the SWP, under 
comrade Rees’s tutelage, vote down 
no end of basic progressive positions 
- secularism, the right to abortion, gay 
rights and so forth - in the name of 
keeping Muslim groups ‘on board’. 
The Muslim groups in fact never really 
got on board (barring certain local 
businessmen and their networks in 
Tower Hamlets and Birmingham), but 
the possibility they might was reason 
enough to lower the political level. 

Doubtless COR will call for mass 
demonstrations and industrial action 
against cuts. But the limits will be set 
by the ‘left’ union leaders who will 
exercise real control from behind the 
scenes. Many will be banking not on 
direct confrontation with the Con-Lib 
coalition but on the election of an Ed 
Miliband government in three or four 
years time. Meanwhile, hundreds of 
thousands of workers will lose their 
jobs and find themselves on the dole. 

Then there is the question of 
putting pressure on Labour councillors 
in order for them to discover the 
backbone needed to resist imposing the 
cuts. It is easy for Labour councillors 
to make militant speeches against the 
Con-Lib coalition. It is quite another 
to refuse to vote through cuts. Labour- 
controlled councils and other local 
authorities should certainly increase 
their borrowing levels in order to 
cover shortfalls and demand a pledge 
from Ed Miliband that a future Labour 
government will bail them out. Will 
COR be demanding that Labour 
councillors who implement the cuts be 
removed and expelled from the party? 
Or will soft ‘left’ Labour grandees 
succeed in urging caution and non¬ 
interference on such ‘internal’ matters. 
We must accept that breadth is not the 
alpha and omega of mass resistance. It 
is a matter of strategy and tactics - we 
must be prepared to forego alliances 
with particular forces where they limit 
or damage our fighting capacity. 

The other issue not being addressed 
is a more profound one - if not cuts 
and privatisation, then what? Most 
of the left calls for the development 
of an anti-cuts momentum leading 
to a general strike. While a one-day 
protest strike is quite correct, not 
least coordinated across the European 
Union, there is a worrying tendency to 
call for the general strike and a rerun 
of the May 1968 events in France. 
Comrades seem to forget that we lost. 
So an honest debate about strategy is 
desperately needed. 

COR, on its website, says it 
“encourages a wide debate on how 
to protect the welfare state and 
develop an alternative programme for 
economic and social recovery”. 5 No 
doubt one will indeed be formulated - 
no doubt, also, it will be a superfluous 
reinvention of the left-Keynesian 
wheel, which we may file away with 
the CPB’s People’s Charter, or the 
PCS union’s pamphlet There is an 
alternative. Inevitable references to 
the creation of‘green jobs’ aside, such 
programmes cannot escape the 1970s. 

Back then, such programmes - 
though they turned out to be a dead 
end - had some kind of objective basis. 
On the one hand, large and powerful 
workers’ movements existed as a 
counterweight to the direct assaults 
of capital; on the other, the existence 
of the Stalinist bloc created a real 


incentive to offer concessions to 
the working class. The decay of the 
former and demise of the latter in the 
1980s and 90s mean that attempts to 
revive old Labourism appeal to not 
much more than nostalgia. 

Socialism 

In order not to be forced to retreat, it is 
necessary to advance. The Marxist left 
should unite on the basis of Marxism 
- at the same time a powerful critique 
of existing conditions and a serious 
alternative to them. That will provide 
a platform to push the anti-cuts 
movement towards what needs to be 
done, to build genuine, fighting united 
fronts in defence of the working class, 
and indeed to begin to pose the kind 
of threat that forces concessions from 
our rulers. 

There has to be an unambigu¬ 
ous recognition that the capitalist 
system itself is the problem. Not 
greedy bankers, self-serving politi¬ 
cians, the EU bureaucracy or foreign 
workers. Demands for a return of 
Keynesianism, a green economy or 
an alternative economic strategy that 
leave capitalism intact are completely 
illusory. Socialism has become a mat¬ 
ter of urgency and by definition has 
to be democratic and internationalist 
in terms of both ends and means. So 
will COR link the battle against the 
cuts to the battle for democracy and 
demand a republic and an end to the 
parasitic monarchy, the abolition of 
the House of Lords, the disestablish¬ 
ment of the Church of England, annual 
parliaments, the right to bear arms, 
working class rule, etc? Will COR set 
out an internationalist perspective, as 
against the little Britain nationalism 
often associated with the old Labour 
left and ‘official communism’? 

If COR cannot do that it will be 
left behind by events. Though there is 
every reason to fight, at the moment 
things do not look good. The need to 
keep ‘important’ allies sweet almost 
certainly determined the structural 
set-up of the COR conference. A 
bad omen for the future. Alternating 
between top-table speeches and 
‘workshops’, with the only votes to 
be taken on the steering committee and 
‘campaign plan’, the de facto leaders 
can marginalise troublesome politics. 
Workshops have a veneer of the 
grassroots about them - but in reality 
represent a flight from the somewhat 
more ornery business of thrashing out 
political lines by carving up the body 
of participants. The parameters can 
quietly be set whereby nobody will 
come under any serious challenge. 
Conference serves as a talking shop, 
simply to drill the core cadre in the 
run-up to the next action. 

So what should a broad, united 
anti-cuts front actually look like? 
Fundamentally the question is one 
of programme. With determination 
and clear perspectives it should 
be quite possible to defeat the 
government and set the stage for 
significant advance. Whether or 
not there will be a fightback was 
never in question. It is already 
happening - the large students’ and 
lecturers’ demonstration in London 
on November 10 and then the wave 
of local marches and occupations 
by students and school students on 
November 24 are simply the most 
prominent examples of struggles that 
are springing up around particular 
issues up and down the country. 
The function of a national campaign 
should be to turn this spirited but 
still fragmented phenomenon into a 
single, coherent movement • 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Party Notes November 22 

2. See https://sites.google.com/site/righttowork 
conference/home/reports/etweenrighttowork 
coalitionoffesistance. 

3. Socialist Worker November 27. 

4. www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk/?p=3851. 

5. www.coahtionofresistance.org.uk/7page_icK2. 
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RUSSIA _ 

The ironic triumph 
of 'old Bolshevism’ 

Using new archival research, Canadian scholar Lars T Lih spoke to a London Communist Forum 
meeting about the ‘April debates’ and their impact on Bolshevik strategy through to October 1917 


T his is a continuation of a talk I 
gave at Communist University 
2010, 1 when my ideas on the 
subject were still quite vague and 
were challenged by some in the au¬ 
dience. Returning home, I dug up 
the transcripts of various debates in 
the Bolshevik Party from March and 
April 1917 to deepen my knowledge 
on the subject. 

The negative-sounding title of this 
talk was a necessary starting point. 
‘Old Bolshevism’ - before 1917 
and Lenin’s April theses - has a bad 
reputation on the left as well as the 
right. It is largely seen as representing 
a stage which had passed and could be 
safely discarded. Nobody defends it, 
and it is considered at best irrelevant to 
our times. But I think there is a lot of 
misunderstanding as to what it actually 
was. The phrase is introduced into 
history as an insult, when Lenin says in 
April 1917 that “old Bolshevism needs 
to be abandoned”, castigating those 
‘old Bolsheviks’ who “have played 
so regrettable a role in the history 
of our party by reiterating formulas 
senselessly learned by rote, instead 
of studying the specific features of the 
new and living reality”. 2 So the term 
is birthed under a cloud. 

When writing my PhD thesis in the 
1980s I ran across this quote and had 
no idea what Lenin was talking about, 
what old Bolshevism was. But now I 
have finally come to the conclusion 
that the commonplace idea is very 
much misplaced. So what was old 
Bolshevism? There has been a lack of 
study on this question because people 
have focused too exclusively on the 
origins of the party split in 1903-04 
- before the 1905 revolution, after 
which old Bolshevism really took 
shape. Also, Marxists have been 
somewhat hypnotised by the formula 
of the ‘democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry’. But this is 
not the only formula that was used, 
or the only prism through which 
the actions of the Bolsheviks can be 
approached. 

Old Bolshevism can be defined as 
strategy, as an outlook. Lenin himself, 
in 1910 or 1911 said that Bolshevism 
became a tendency in 1905 - a strong 
hint that we should be looking for the 
strategy pursued in this era. First, old 
Bolshevism was a vision and strategy 
of democratic revolution, and carrying 
through the democratic revolution to 
the end {do kontsa). That phrase - 
‘carrying the democratic revolution 
to the end’ - is probably more helpful 
than the ‘democratic dictatorship of 
proletariat and peasantry’. It was 
commonly used at the time, but its 
use has been obscured by Soviet 
translators into English, who not 
only paraphrased it, but used different 
paraphrases each time. It was only 
after a period of analysis that I realised 
its frequency in these early texts. 

The idea was that the tsar was 
on his last legs and a democratic 
revolution was bound to occur. But 
of what kind, what would be the 
results, and how far could it proceed? 
The Bolshevik strategy was for the 
working class to take as much as it 
could during this period of ferment 
while it had the chance to do so. The 
constituent assembly would come in 


two, four or five years and the aim in 
the meantime was a widespread social 
transformation. The slogans were 
confiscation of the estates, agrarian 
reform, a democratic republic and an 
eight-hour day - reforms embracing 
the peasants, workers and all citizens. 

Behind those slogans is a lot 
of content: what Lenin and others 
called ‘the minimum programme’. 
But ‘minimum’ is a misleading word: 
the programme was vast, ambitious 
and unlikely to be executed. These 
reforms would turn Russia upside- 
down - especially confiscation of 
the estates and the emancipation of 
the peasantry. What Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks wanted was the liquidation 
of the landowners, the main power 
in Russian society, as a class, by 
removing the basis of their existence. 
The democratic revolution was seen as 
a process , which is why I think many 
people have misinterpreted phrases 
in Lenin’s later writings such as ‘the 
second revolution’, or going on the 
‘next stage of the revolution’. These 
ideas were always implicit in the 
concept of the democratic revolution. 

The second aspect of old 
Bolshevism - that of the worker- 
peasant alliance - was founded on 
the idea that the workers would 
fight for democracy as a way to 
hasten the socialist revolution (that 
is, something more than democracy 
in itself). The peasants were deemed 
‘bourgeois democrats’, although very 
revolutionary ones. The peasants, for 
various reasons owing to their social 
position, were unable to carry out 
their own programme and needed 
leadership from the working class. 

The third aspect is the importance 
of revolutionary power, or vlast, a 
Russian word that has a more precise 
meaning than the English word 
‘power’. Vlast means the claiming 
of legitimate authority in semi-state 
sense, and the right to use force. The 
vlast is thus more fundamental than a 
government. It is the energising centre 
of a state, if not a full state itself. So 
the ‘old Bolsheviks’ said the workers 
and peasants must take power in order 
to carry the democratic revolution 
through to the end. In 1905 and after, 
the soviets were seen as a form of this 
class power, though not a necessary 
one. The Bolsheviks were not then 
thinking in terms of what Lenin said 
later on in his State and revolution'. 
namely, that it was a permanent state 
form which would be more democratic 
than any we have seen. 

Rather the soviets were seen 
as a form of state power or vlast 
which would carry out the tasks of 
the worker-peasant alliance. So they 
were not thinking of them in the way 
we do, since we have read State and 
revolution , which was published in 
1918 and had almost nothing to do with 
the Russian Revolution. What they 
meant was the form of class power, 
and they were mostly concerned that 
it was our class doing things and not 
your class. This was true back in 
1905-06. This class power would take 
the national form of a revolutionary 
provisional government (in Russian, 
‘temporary’ and ‘provisional’ are 
the same word). Their concept of a 
revolutionary provisional government 


was not that of the actual Provisional 
government which arose in 1917, and 
the Bolsheviks knew this straightaway. 
Stalin says that explicitly in March: 
“the Provisional government is 
certainly not the revolutionary 
provisional government”. 3 However, 
that phrase does change in meaning. 
But it was accepted that it would be 
temporary - lasting years maybe. Such 
a bourgeois republic could only last as 
long as the workers could work with 
the peasants, who on the whole were 
not socialists. 

April 

So was this set of ideas replaced in 
April, and what were the issues in the 
debate? Mikhail Kalinin wondered 
why Lenin attacked ‘old Bolshevism’ 
so vociferously: Kalinin did not see 
that Lenin’s new theses contradicted 
old Bolshevism in any crucial way. 
Statements like this damage the stand¬ 
ard picture that the Bolsheviks held 
up their hands in horror at everything 
Lenin was saying about the social¬ 
ist revolution. This is not the case 
(although there were disagreements, 
which I will come to). 

There is also the question of Stalin, 
Kamenev and others who had showed 
up in the February revolution and 
essentially ran things while Lenin 
was in exile until his return in April. 
The usual picture painted is that these 
leaders wanted to control things in one 
way, content to let the Provisional 
government rule, with the Bolsheviks 
keeping an eye on things and making 
sure the government did what it was 
‘supposed’ to, until Lenin returned and 
overturned all this. 

What I think happened is rather 
different. One thing is clear - Stalin, 
Kamenev et al knew the Provisional 
government was counterrevolutionary; 
they assumed that it would be replaced 
by a soviet government in a matter of 
months. So it is not that they were pro- 
Provisional government. (There were 
in fact those in the Bolsheviks who did 
advocate support for the government, 
believing it would carry out extensive 
reforms. These people promptly left, 
making their point in March - for 
example, Wladimir Woytinsky, who 
later wrote some interesting memoirs 
about the Russian Revolution.) 

So what was the disagreement? I 
think there were two forms of kontrol 

- I stick with the Russian word here 
because it means something else than 
the English term ‘control’ - in Russian 
the word really means ‘a checking 
up on’. There are two motivations 
for this strategy of control. One, 
which I think is that of the moderate 
socialists, was to show that soviet 
power - a vlast based on the soviets 

- was not necessary. Yet in the minds 
of Kamenev, Stalin and others the 
opposite was the case. They wanted 
the strategy of kontrol in order to 
prove that soviet power was absolutely 
necessary. It was an attempt to show 
that the Provisional government 
was not going to carry out what it 
claimed it was going to and to show 
the workers and peasants that they 
are not going to get anywhere unless 
they replace the government with their 
own. For Lenin’s opponents, kontrol 
was just a way of demonstrating this. 


For example, Kamenev made this 
point to explain what he was doing. 
This was after Lenin came back and 
they were debating about whether the 
kontrol strategy was a good one or not. 

Kamenev said: “When I ask for 
the government to publish secret 
treaties, people will say to me: excuse 
me, you’re demanding something 
impossible. But the demands I make 
are not founded on the expectation 
that [Paul] Miliukov will respond 
to me and publish the treaties. The 
policy of making demands that I am 
advocating is an agitational device 
for the development of the masses, 
a method of exposure of the fact that 
Guchkov and Miliukov cannot do this, 
that they do not want the publication of 
the secret treaties that they are against 
the policy of peace. It is a device for 
showing the masses that if they really 
want to create a revolutionary policy 
on an international level, then the vlast 
must be transferred into the hands of 
the soviet”. 4 

Those Bolsheviks who, like 
Kamenev, were opposed to Lenin 
were arguing that his opposition to 
the Provisional government was too 
empty, too formal - too much like 
just sitting there saying that it is an 
imperialist government. They asked: 
how do we get across the message 
that an imperialist government is 
bad? Let’s put across some specific 
demands to expose this government. 
Let’s be more specific and help the 
Bolsheviks who are working in local 
soviets. 

So my argument about this 
whole debate is that it was a kind of 
misunderstanding. Lenin read in the 
papers about kontrol and got upset. 
When hearing Lenin say that all that 
was needed was patient explanation 
about the need for soviet power, others 
responded by pointing out that they 
were in a revolutionary situation and 
there was a need to be doing things. 
That is the rather paradoxical aspect 
of this whole debate. These old 
Bolsheviks were accusing Lenin of 
being rather passive! And if you read 
some of what Lenin was saying then 
you can see why they were wondering 
what their chief was actually thinking. 
In any event, I think this debate is not 
as important as it is made out to be and 
that both sides were thinking along the 
same lines and just trying to formulate 
a concrete strategy. 

There was also a debate about 
socialist aims. I must say that I did 
not find anything in the debates about 
the need for socialist aims in this 
democratic revolution. That is what 
we are meant to be scandalised by. I 
did find some comments, like Rykov’s 
point about how the Bolshevik 
revolution must start in the west. So 
it was there, but not a matter of great 
controversy. For example, Kamenev 
states that Lenin’s scheme and 
understanding of what would come 
next was good and he agreed with the 
strategy. But he found it too schematic 
and did not sufficiently get across 
sound advice to the people. Lenin 
was not saying that they are going to 
turn socialism upside down. He had 
some concrete economic measures 
like nationalisation of the banks, and 
nobody said that this could not be done 


just because it was a socialist measure. 

So I am now slowly approaching 
what I think was the central issue in 
these different party debates in April. 
Some sided with Lenin right away, 
whereas others like Kalinin were 
baffled. It was about an issue that 
sounds doctrinal, but - as I will try 
to show - has an important strategy 
attached to it. The doctrinal question 
is: is the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution over or not? 

We all know that Kamenev says 
that it was not finished, and that shows 
that he was somehow conciliatory to 
the government. I start off with this 
following premise: I have a book by 
Kamenev 5 which is about 700 pages 
long, and it is impossible for me to 
think that this man - one of the main 
spokesmen of Bolshevism - is going 
to misunderstand Bolshevism to such 
an extent that he would say ‘Oh, let’s 
have a nice bourgeois democratic 
government - the Provisional 
government is bourgeois and we have 
to allow it to be like this because it is 
a bourgeois revolution’. That is not 
what he was saying or what he meant. 

The confusion results from the 
phrase I mentioned at the beginning: 
‘democratic revolution to the end’. 
Had the democratic revolution 
gone to the end? For Kamenev, and 
indeed everybody else around him, 
of course it had not - there was lots 
left to do: land reform, getting out of 
the war, economic reform and so on. 
The process of ‘carrying through the 
democratic revolution to the end’ had 
just started. 

This issue is not just doctrinal 
and not just labelling, there is a 
crucial tactical issue involved. If the 
bourgeois democratic revolution is not 
completed, then you continue to work 
with the peasants as a whole. Yet if it is 
over and done, then you can only work 
with the poorer peasants. Thus the 
question at stake here is: who will be 
our class allies in the coming months? 
A comment from one Bolshevik in 
these debates struck me, when he 
asked, ‘How can the democratic 
revolution be over? The peasants do 
not have the land!’ What Kamenev 
was not saying was that, since the 
bourgeois democratic revolution 
was incomplete, we should therefore 
support the Provisional government. 
Rather that the government was 
doomed, but we still have a long way 
to go to replace it. 

That then leads to the question 
of why Lenin rejected this and why 
he thought the bourgeois democratic 
revolution was over at this point and 
why they could no longer go with the 
peasants as a whole. That is a good 
question. I think the answer is that he 
wanted to take steps towards socialism, 
and in order to do that he wanted to 
believe that the peasants were more 
differentiated in class terms than 
they actually were, more proletarian 
in their outlook, and that there was 
more class struggle going on within 
the peasantry than was actually the 
case. He was so eager to see this that 
he was ready to do a very unBolshevik 
thing: write off the peasantry and to 
say that they are not going to support 
us, that they have been taken in by the 
imperialist bourgeoisie and support 
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the war effort; thus they should be 
forgotten and we must move on. He 
is sceptical to the point of dismissal 
about the revolutionary potential of the 
peasantry as a whole - especially the 
so-called petty bourgeois peasantry, 
who farm their own land. 

I do not want to get into exactly 
why he got into this idea, 6 but he did. 
And it took him several years to get 
past it. That was the argument. It was 
about a basic question of strategy: 
namely, should we continue with the 
old Bolshevik wager on the worker- 
peasant alliance? Or do we move 
beyond it now"! Not in the future, 
but now? That is what I think the 
dispute was. At least that is how the 
old Bolsheviks opposed to Lenin 
understood it, and that is what I think 
scandalised them so much. 

I am not 100% sure that the old 
Bolsheviks understood him correctly, 
but I can see why they said what they 
did. That, I think, was the question. I 
also think that Lenin was wrong, and 
that he admitted as much. That is to 
say, after giving in this debate several 
reasons for saying explicitly that the 
bourgeois democratic revolution is 
over (none of which I find particularly 
convincing), in later years he says 
just as explicitly that the bourgeois 
democratic revolution did not end 
until much later. In late 1918 he 
stated that October 1917 only began 
the full democratic revolution and that 
only now could they move towards 
socialism. Then later on, in 1921, I 
found a comment where Lenin says 
something along the lines of: ‘Well, 
at least we carried out the bourgeois 
democratic revolution, at least we 
accomplished that much - we haven’t 
got to socialism yet, but we will. ’ It is 
very explicit. 

So in April 1917 Kamenev said the 
bourgeois democratic revolution was 
not finished and Lenin said it was. 
Later on Lenin says that actually it 
was not finished in April 1917. 
Therefore, Lenin changes his mind 
and de facto admits that Kamenev was 
right. His argument in April 1917 is 


strategy. And they were right. It was 
an excellent strategy - a strategy that 
won them power. 

What I have said so far is the 
negative aspect of this discussion. 
I think the idea that Lenin won the 
party around to a new strategy in April 
1917 is seriously deficient - firstly 
because they did not need to be turned 
around on the issue of the Provisional 
government, and secondly because, on 
the issue that they were most divided 
on, it was Lenin who backed down, 
not the other leading Bolsheviks, such 
as Kamenev. 

October 

Having thrown scepticism on the 
traditional account and the story of the 
Bolshevik revolution, let me pose this 
question: can the October revolution 
be thought of as a triumph of old 
Bolshevism? Does it work? Does it 
make sense? This is more speculative 
and interpretational - unlike in the 
instance of the ‘April debates’ I am 
unable to simply say to you that I have 
read the documents and you have not! 
Let us just think about this. 

The strategy that won the October 
revolution was exactly the one that 
old Bolshevism had predicted: an 
anti-tsarist revolution broke out, the 
liberals and other wavering forces 
tried to stop it from going too far, the 
socialist proletariat pushed forward 
in order to have a fuller and more 
complete transformation. Their 
message to the people was that, unless 
they have class power, unless they 
get rid of these liberals and the elite, 
then they will not even get the basic 
tasks of the revolution achieved. This 
message made sense to a lot of people. 
The Bolsheviks became the majority 
and they came to power. That is the 
first thing. I would say the principal 
reason for the Bolsheviks coming 
to power in October 1917 was the 
strategy they had formulated a decade 
previously. 

The second thing is the message 
that the Bolsheviks were putting 
across to the people. This is also 


propagating the need for socialist 
revolution. Indeed, this is exactly the 
point the 1950s Soviet editor made 
in his introduction to the leaflets. Yet 
what I found in this sample of leaflets 
was that in the early summer of 1917, 
when they did stress socialism a little, 
it was always phrased in very careful 
language along the lines of socialism 
that was ‘only beginning’. 

But what really surprised me is that 
in late August following the attempted 
coup d'etat by general Kornilov, 
socialism is dropped altogether. So 
even in the extremely radicalised 
times of September and October you 
will have a very hard time finding any 
mention of socialism - it just was not 
the Bolshevik message. Actually, if 
you look at some of Lenin’s writings 
in this period you will also notice 
a strange lack of insistence on it. I 
am not sure how to explain this, but 
I assume it was based on the fact 
that this message was not working, 
not finding resonance amongst the 
population. People did not care about 
it. The historian, David Mandel, 
explains 1917 by arguing that the 
workers supported the Bolsheviks 
because they were socialists, and as 
such could be trusted to do all the 
necessary things. They were tribunes 
of the people and they were ready to 
do bold things, but people did not 
care about whether they were going 
to introduce socialism or not. 8 If the 
April 1917 story is correct, then, these 
leaflets did not say what we should 
expect them to. 

But what they did emphasise 
was class power. Them or us. The 
Bolsheviks told their audience: ‘Look 
around you - we are still in the war, 
the economy is going into a tailspin, 
the peasants do not have the land. 
Why is that? Because they are still 
in power.’ One good passage I found 
went something like this: ‘You don’t 
put bankers in charge of economic 
reform; you don’t put generals in 
charge of peace policy: clear them 
out and replace them with the class 
power of the workers and peasants, 


that we socialists can carry out the 
democratic revolution better than any 
bourgeois democrat precisely because 
we are socialists. 

The first things we think of in terms 
of a democratic revolution are free 
speech, contested elections, etc and, of 
course, these things were eliminated 
by the Bolsheviks fairly quickly. So in 
that sense it sounds weird to say that 
October was a democratic revolution. 
But there are other ways in which 
democracy was understood at the time. 
Democracy for old Bolshevism meant 
people running things for themselves, 
organisation of the people, through the 
people, for the people. There are five 
main pillars of what constituted this 
great democratic revolution carried 
out by the Bolsheviks: 

1. The war. Have the interests of the 
soldiers and the peasants sufficiently 
at heart to know that we have to get 
out of the war by any means. 

2. The economy: Use state power to 
solve the economic crisis. If you look 
at Lenin’s September 1917 pamphlet 
The impending catastrophe and how 
to combat it , this is what he is saying: 
if we had a truly “revolutionary 
democratic” government, it could take 
measures now that can really help the 
poor people. Everyone knows what 
needs to be done. The only reason it 
is not being done is because of the 
elite and their interests. So if you look 
at Lenin’s rhetoric he is not talking 
about new, crazy, socialist ideas, but 
about doing what the Provisional 
government said it would do but 
is failing to accomplish because 
it upheld the class interests of the 
elite. This is Lenin’s diagnosis of the 
situation. 

3. The state : The state became a 
people’s state in the sense that the 
people were running things. A famous 
phrase of Lenin’s is his line that any 
cook can rule and administer the state: 
not immediately, but if we train them. 
(By the way, this metaphor goes back 
to a tsarist minister of education, who 
was of the opinion that it was wrong 
to educate the children of cooks, as it 


that the economic system they had 
constructed could not be called 
socialist (I insist on this, since there 
is a widespread misapprehension 
about the Bolshevik stand in 1920). 
However, they did think that the new 
government was a class power, run by 
the people and committed socialists, 
and that they had transformed Russia. 
Later they hoped the country would 
move onto socialism. So I admire 
the October revolution more as a 
democratic revolution than a socialist 
one - or at least for the first 10 years 
of its existence. 

I do think it was old Bolshevism 
which came to power in 1917. But this 
was ironic for a number of reasons. 
Firstly, what was conceived as 
something temporary actually turned 
out to be rather long-lasting. Secondly, 
what replaced old Bolshevism was 
what I call ‘state Bolshevism’. The 
Bolsheviks became the glue holding 
the state together and this was 
something that changed everything. 
Thirdly, old Bolshevism had set 
itself the mission of democratically 
transforming Russia, but when they 
carried this out they were given 
another mission - rescuing Russia 
from huge social and political crisis. 
I admire the Bolsheviks for taking on 
this mission, but they certainly were 
not planning to do it, not looking 
forward to it and they did not exactly 
like doing so. But they did it, and a lot 
of heroism and tragedy results from it. 

I should end with one more 
comment. I have stressed the 
democratic revolution, and this is 
something that perhaps comes across 
as entirely positive. But the other side 
of mass democracy is that it can be 
cruel, intolerant and so on, because 
a democratic revolution after many 
years of war and economic dislocation 
was never going to be pretty. This 
aspect also needs to be emphasised. 

The democratic nature of the 
October revolution is thus a vast topic. 
I only hope we can move beyond 
some old legends that have kept us 
from giving this topic the attention it 


one of the things we forget because it 
did not pan out. 

Although I think Lenin was 
mistaken in April 1917, I praise him 
for his later flexibility. I think he was 
wrong about this issue, which was 
the source of controversy in April 
1917, but he adjusted his views - he 
did not force his attitude upon the 
party. The strategy he was advocating 
for building exclusive poor peasant 
soviets was never carried out or even 
attempted, and there is nothing in the 
records showing that Lenin insisting 
that it be carried out. 

To sum up, it is quite strange that 


very interesting. I found a book in 
Russian 7 in the McGill library from 
the early 1950s, immediately after 
Stalin died. The book was a volume 
of leaflets published by the Moscow 
organisation of the Bolshevik Party. 
A leaflet should not be conceived of 
simply as a double-sided piece of A4 
paper that contains a few slogans. 
These were printed in tiny print across 
eight, sometimes even ten pages. They 
were more like articles than simply 
a bunch of slogans. So what was 
the actual concrete message that the 
Bolsheviks were sending out to the 
population at this time? I think this is a 


the people, the narod .’ ‘Class power’ 
is the key phrase. And it was given 
as a response to the very concrete 
problems of the day. 

Finally, was October a democratic 
revolution that carried out the 
minimum programme a la old 
Bolshevism? Or was it a socialist 
revolution, as we tend to think of it? I 
think of it another way around: maybe 
it was a democratic revolution carried 
out by socialists who did not have 
much chance at the time or for many 
years afterwards to do things that were 
very socialist. But what they did was 
informed by their socialism. This 


would not be good for them and not 
be good for tsarism.) 

4. Mass popular education'. Lenin, 
whose father was an educational 
reformer, was saying that now there is 
a power which can educate the people 
as a whole, unlike the tsarist types 
from the past. Along with that there 
was a commitment to mass, popular 
education, which was a basic feature 
of the soviet regime from the outset. 

5. Land reform : Finally, there was a 
commitment to the destruction of the 
class power of the landowners. 

From the word go the Bolsheviks 
were enacting measures to get them 


deserves • 

An audio file of this talk and 
the following discussion is 
available at http://cpgb. 
podbean.com and a video of 
the talk at http://www.vimeo. 
com/cpgb. 
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Weekly Worker October 7 2010. 
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be moved beyond from 
because it is an 

excellent 4 


question we do not often ask ourselves was part of the 
when thinking about the Russian Bolshevik 
Revolution. Indeed, how many of us outlook 
have read Bolshevik leaflets from this namely, 


it. In response, the ‘old Bolsheviks’ 


he comes up against constantly 


The standard story about the April 


stress that it should not theses implies that Lenin came back 


exile and then 
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party to 


Lenin, who did more than anybody 
else in formulating the strategy of old 
Bolshevism, was the one saying at this 
point that they need to move beyond 


old out of the crisis. Sometimes these 
measures were socialist (or could 
at least be argued to be such) and 
sometimes they were not. Mainly 
they were not. Already by 1920 the 
Bolsheviks were perfectly aware 
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ROYALTY 


Wedding of mass distraction 

Everyone from Ed Miliband to Johnny Rotten is looking forward to a “bit of flag-waving”. Eddie Ford 
calls for a militant republican response 



William and Kate: we should protest 


A s all Weekly Worker readers 
were no doubt delighted to 
hear, William Arthur Philip 
Louis Windsor (prince William) 
and Catherine Elizabeth Middleton 
(‘Kate’) will be getting hitched on 
April 29 next year. Previously, there 
had been talk of a low-key or even 
“modest” wedding ceremony, so 
as to appropriately reflect the more 
austere times we live in - after all, 
everyone has to shoulder the load 
equally during this financial crisis. 
Accordingly, Windsor and Middle- 
ton have done their bit for the nation 
and gone for that more down-market 
venue - Westminster Abbey - in a 
service almost certainly conducted 
by the archbishop of Canterbury and 
which will possibly culminate with a 
concert in Hyde Park. Nothing spe¬ 
cial then. 

Of course, Westminster Abbey has 
form when it comes to the celebration 
and glorification of monarchical 
power. So William I - that well known 
friend of the English masses - was 
crowned king there on Christmas Day 
in 1066 and in total 38 sovereigns have 
been crowned at the Abbey, which also 
hosted the weddings of the queen and 
her ghastly mother (not to mention 
Princess Diana’s funeral in 1997). 
The building has a usual capacity of 
about 2,000 people, but during the 
queen’s coronation extra tiers and 
galleries were installed to seat some 
8,200. It has the official status of a 
‘royal peculiar’, which means it falls 
directly under the jurisdiction of the 
sitting monarch rather than a bishop 
or diocese of the church. 1 

Naturally, the happy couple opted 
to tie the knot at Westminster Abbey 
purely for our benefit - to give us 
ordinary folk something to remember 
in our dotage. Explaining their 
decision, Jamie Lowther-Pinkington, 
private secretary to William, said 
that they “wish everybody to be able 
to enjoy the day with them” - hence 
their wedding will be a “proper 
celebration for the nation and the 
realms”. For such an objective, as 
Lowther-Pilkington reminded us, 
Westminster Abbey was perfect due 
to its “staggering beauty” - while at 
the same time imparting a “feeling of 
intimacy” despite its cavernous size. 
William and Kate have always wanted 
a spring wedding, as Britain does 
spring so well, and - in the words of 
Lowther-Pinkington - are “very keen 
indeed that the spectacle should be a 
classic example of what Britain does 
best”, given that the “world will be 
watching”. 

Patriotic sentiments echoed by 
David Cameron, needless to say. 
Speaking for the establishment as a 
whole, he declared that April 29 will 
be a “happy and momentous occasion” 
- perhaps the most “momentous” 
day the nation has seen since Diana 
Spencer married Prince Charles at St 
Paul’s Cathedral before a global TV 
audience of 750 million. Ed Miliband, 
it almost goes without saying, 
tweeted that the “whole country will 
be wishing them every happiness”. 
Another cheerleader for William and 
Kate was the erstwhile anarchist, 
Johnny Rotten, who not so long ago 
in his Sex Pistol days was lecturing 
us on how the “fascist regime” of 
the queen “made you a moron” and 
how “there is no future in England’s 
dreaming” - better dead than wed. 
Now, obviously taking a rest from 
advertising for Country Life butter, he 
informs us in the pages of The Sun that 
the royal couple are a “beautiful love 


story” and that “their whole romance 
is a lovely fairy tale” (November 18). 
Johnny, for one, is looking forward to 
the big day on April 29, as he loves a 
“bit of flag-waving” - he just hopes 
that the wedding will not be ruined 
by “all that dour Church of England 
socialism”, since he hates “pedestrian 
traditionalism”. Maybe better wed 
than red? 

Though, having said that, Rotten 
- another national institution - does 
get closer to the truth of the matter 
when he tells Sun readers that the 
wedding “will do wonders for Britain” 
and will “become like an advertising 
campaign for the country”, helping to 
“put England back on the map”. Such 
a celebration, or ritual, is required to 
combat the “despondency looming 
over Britain just now”, thanks to the 
financial crisis; and “people need to 
open their eyes and see some good 
nature at work”. That is, April 29 
will represent a morale boost for the 
country and the economy - or so the 
story goes. Hence in an article which 
accompanies the Johnny Rotten piece, 
we are informed that the royal wedding 
is “going to generate not thousands 
of pounds or millions of pounds, but 
billions” and “will put smiles on all 
our faces and money in our pockets” - 
given that the “pomp and ceremony is 
on tap: it’s what we do”. The queen’s 
gleaming carriages, the horses, the 
footmen, the cavalry officers are 
already there. Making the point even 
more explicit, the Sun headline for 
November 18 joyously proclaimed: 
“Thanks a billion, William - Kate 
wedding is huge economy boost.” 

In that sense, from the viewpoint 
of the establishment, the timing of 
the announcement was so fortuitous, 
it could have been planned in advance 
by David Cameron and the Tory 
grandees - not that they would ever 
do such a thing, of course. With the 
country in desperate straits, facing 
potential civil unrest - even mad 
Marxist students trashing Tory Party 
HQ - what could be better than another 
WMD: a wedding of mass distraction? 
That way, they can peddle yet another 
royal romance to the population - the 
perfect love story, etc - on the basis 
that you can fool some of the people 
some of the time and, when it comes 
to royalty, you can fool most of the 
people most of the time. And maybe a 
bit more. Even tell them, Lord Young- 
style, that despite the “so-called 
recession” they have “never had it so 
good” - so start organising the street 


parties, lucky subjects. 

Thus almost from the very second 
the royal wedding was announced, 
merchandise of every conceivable 
description - nothing is too tacky 
for such an event - was appearing on 
eBay: souvenir cups, mugs, saucers, 
plates, pots, jugs, salt shakers, posters, 
T-shirts, thimbles, engagement 
collections... 2 In the optimistic 
assessment of retail analysts Verdict, 
the royal wedding could bring in 
an extra £620 million to the UK 
economy next year - of which some 
£216 million would come from travel 
and tourism: engagement and wedding 
merchandise sales alone could “easily” 
top £44 million, while food and 
grocery retailers could cash in to the 
tune of £360 million, with consumers 
buying extra treats like champagne 
to “toast the happy couple”. 3 Or, as 
the Mail put it more bluntly, thanks 
to the feel-good factor generated by 
the royal engagement-cum-wedding 
the “beleaguered” British economy 
could get a “significant” shot in the 
arm (November 17). In which case, 
it must be your patriotic duty to buy 
crap souvenirs - William and Kate tea 
towels anyone? 

To make us feel even better, 
Cameron has declared that April 29 
will be marked by a public holiday - 
and, since the extra holiday will fall 
in the same week as Easter Monday, 
millions of workers in England, Wales 
and Northern Ireland will have a 
three-day week. Lucky, lucky them. 
Bread and circuses for all. Scotland 
is naturally expected to follow 
Westminster’s lead, but as the wedding 
date falls six days before the Holyrood 
elections on May 5 - and 28 working 
days, including public holidays, are 
required according to convention 
between dissolving parliament and 
polling day - the Scottish parliament 
could be dissolved a day earlier than 
expected, presumably as part of the 
Scottish National Party’s glorious road 
to national independence (or national 
socialism, if you are a left nationalist). 

However, not everyone is so 
happy with the timing of the royal 
wedding - as May 5 2011 is also 
when the referendum is going to be 
held on whether to scrap ‘first past the 
post’ in favour of the alternative vote 
system, along with the English local 
elections as well. Super Thursday 
indeed. Some ‘yes’ campaigners fear 
that the inevitable blanket coverage 
of the royal nuptials will effectively 
scupper the pro-reform message. One 


exasperated senior Liberal Democrat 
told The Daily Telegraph that this 
clash of dates would “demolish any 
chance of having a full national debate 
on the issues”, thus leading to a Tory 
victory on May 5 and the retention of 
the anti-democratic FPTP status quo 
(November 23). Of course, Cameron 
said he was “very content” with the 
date of the wedding and Nick Clegg 
too was reported to be “relaxed” about 
the matter, innocently remarking that 
it was “one day that should be entirely 
separate from politics”. But he might 
not be so “relaxed” if he happens to 
lose the referendum, seeing how one 
of his key arguments for entering 
the coalition government was David 
Cameron’s ready agreement to hold a 
referendum on voting reform. If so, 
Clegg’s credibility, both within and 
outside the Liberal Democrats, could 
well receive yet another damaging 
blow - maybe even a fatal one. 

There are critics of the wedding. 
There is an old saying that fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread - only 
on this occasion it was an Anglican 
suffragan bishop, 4 Peter Broadbent 
of Willesden. Like many others, he 
vented his displeasure on Facebook 
and outed himself as a republican - 
calling the royal couple “shallow 
celebrities” who would be “set up to 
fail by the gutter press”, giving their 
marriage a mere seven years at the 
most. Warming to his theme, the good 
bishop denounced the entire royal 
family as a bunch of “philanderers” - 
a charge not without merit historically 

- and boldly stated that the monarchy 
was institutionally “corrupt and 
sexist”, in between disparaging 
references to prince Charles and 
princess Diana for being “big ears” 
and the “porcelain doll” respectively 
(of course, Kate Middleton dolls are 
now available from various retail 
outlets). Dead on cue, Conservative 
MP Nicholas Soames described 
Broadbent’s comments as “extremely 
rude” and “not what one expects 
from a bishop”, while - showing 
its commitment to free speech and 
democracy - a panicked Church of 
England “indefinitely suspended” 
Broadbent from public ministry. 

Well, we in the CPGB think that 
the troublesome priest has more 
than a point. Royalty is sold to the 
British people in an utterly cynical 
way, particularly when it comes to 
supposed romances and weddings. 
So, when Jamie Lowther-Pinkington 
tells us that he has “never seen two 
happier people” than the royal couple 

- apparently they are “on cloud nine” 

- then alarm bells should start to ring 
except for the terminally naive. After 
all, these were exactly the same sort of 
words used about that other “happy” 
royal pair - Charles and Diana, which 
we know (in depressingly exhaustive 
detail) to have been a cruel fraud 
perpetrated against the ‘people’s 
princess’. As it turned out, Charles 
had been having an affair with Camilla 
Parker-Bowles for the entire time 
he had been with Diana Spencer - 
including their wedding night, by all 
accounts - hence the famous remark 
that there had always been “three 
in this marriage”. The plain fact of 
the matter is that Charles viewed 
Lady Di purely as a respectable 
breeding machine, a virgin with no 
embarrassing past or old boyfriends 
threatening at any time to come out 
of the woodwork. Love and affection 
were deemed superfluous, Diana, the 
real human being, was sacrificed, as 
all that mattered was selling the big lie 


of a Ruritanian romance. Surely you 
would have to possess a heart of stone 
not to find that immoral. 

Therefore communists certainly 
do not have a “curmudgeonly world 
view”, nor are we a “grumpy, envious, 
lot” - whatever Lord Archer might 
think of royal wedding critics. Quite 
the reverse. In fact, contrary to popular 
mythology - based upon a complete 
misreading of the 1848 Communist 
manifesto, amongst other things 

- communists are not opposed to 
marriage as a principle, of two people 
coming together in a loving union. 
Indeed, we think it is a splendid thing 
and positively encourage it. Rather 
our objection to the proposed wedding 
is quite simple - as revolutionary 
democrats, we object to the very 
institution of monarchy, not to this or 
that personality or particular royal. 
We are for a democratic republic. 
Which logically means that we think 
weddings should be an entirely private 
affair, regardless of whether you are 
William Windsor, Kate Middleton ... 
or that nice couple on the dole next 
door. 

But, of course, the reality is that 
the wedding due on April 29 will be a 
noisy state affair - a vulgar promotion 
and advert for the British monarchy 
and everything it stands for, costing 
the taxpayer millions (the ceremony 
alone will set the treasury back 
£30 million). Hence it is more than 
legitimate for democrats, socialists 
and communists to stage various 
protests against the royal marriage - 
we should not just shrug our shoulders 
and leave it up to them on the day in 
the spirit of ‘fair play’. Communists 
fight for no more royal weddings - let 
us make sure April 29 will be the last 
one ever. By establishing a republic 
we will be doing William Windsor and 
Kate Middleton an inestimable favour, 
liberating them from the unnatural 
and alienated life that comes with 
the monarchy and allowing them - at 
long last - to be normal, free, rounded 
human beings. 

Our republicanism is militant 
and revolutionary. As opposed to 
the passive republicanism we have 
come to expect from the likes of 
George Galloway and the economistic 
left in general - yes, it would be a 
nice idea, of course, but we are not 
going to do or say anything about 
it: no republicanism please, we’re 
British. By contrast, the CPGB call 
for a democratic republic, so foolishly 
dismissed by some on the left as a 
‘diversion’ from the struggle for 
socialism, is part and parcel of the 
struggle to democratise all of society - 
from top to bottom. We are opposed to 
aristocracy and elitism in all its forms 

- whether in the workplace, trade 
union, school, university, parliament 
or even, for that matter, amongst the 
left, with its self-perpetuating central 
committees and preening leaderships. 

A thoroughgoing and extreme 
democracy is the only form socialism 
can take - as the 20th century taught 
us in the most brutal way possible 
in the shape of the negative lessons 
provided by wretched tyrants like JV 
Stalin and Mao Zedong • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 
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IRELAND 


No to nationalist response 

There is no solution to the Irish crisis within its own borders. Anne Me Shane calls for internationalism 
and solidarity 



T he political turmoil that is grip¬ 
ping Irish society is unprec¬ 
edented. With the government 
humiliated into accepting a bail-out 
from the International Monetary 
Fund and European Union, it is col¬ 
lapsing under the stress of internal 
splits and disarray. A general election 
is imminent. 

The heady days of the Celtic 
tiger are long gone - obsession 
with consumption and property 
ownership replaced by immiseration 
and insecurity. Working class people 
were encouraged to borrow large 
sums of money to live the dream. 
Now the credit bubble has exploded, 
they are left jobless and, increasingly, 
homeless. The social dislocation is 
intense. 

Following weeks of lies, spin and 
pathetic attempts at cover-up, the 
government finally admitted what 
everybody knew. There will be a 
bail-out - of almost €100 billion - 
of Ireland’s financial sector. After 
warning us for the last two years that 
the consequences of not submitting 
to austerity measures would be a 
take-over by the IMF and a loss of 
sovereignty, the day has finally arrived. 
Despite protestations to the contrary 
by taoiseach Brian Cowen and his 
finance minister, Brian Lenihan, the 
IMF and EU are now firmly in charge 
of the Irish economy. 

The situation has been so appalling 
that the arrival of the IMF seemed to 
some to promise relief. Recent opinion 
polls have shown a desperate hope 
for stability. But, of course, the IMF- 
EU package will mean even more 
draconian attacks. There will be very 
strict conditions on the refinancing of 
the banks, resulting in yet more pain 
for the working class. Ireland is to 
be a model of austerity for Europe. 
This bail-out is aimed at protecting 
and stabilising the euro zone and 
disciplining the economy - in other 
words, even more strict controls on 
spending. The future is very bleak 
unless our class takes effective action 
to defend itself. 

The four-year plan which was 
announced by the government on 
November 24 makes clear just 
how difficult that outlook is if the 
government - backed, of course, by the 
EU and IMF - gets its way. The bail¬ 
out is contingent on the enforcement 
of measures by this and all future 
governments. It includes cutting 
the minimum wage by €1 an hour - 
meaning that somebody working a 
39-hour week could receive just €298 
before deductions. Rents in Ireland are 
on average €200 a week, so there is not 
a lot left over. Social welfare will also 
suffer another round of cuts - by 14% 
over the four years - with further major 
reductions in health and education 
spending. The one thing that remains 
stable is corporation tax - at 12% - 
which is the third lowest in the EU and 
the pride of establishment politicians. 
This four-year plan, coming ahead of 
another savage budget on December 
7, will generate yet more anger and 
despair. The lives of the working 
class are utterly expendable, while 
low taxes for the capitalists remain 
untouched. 

Instability has and will continue 
to intensify, as the outcry and disgust 
at the government creates splits and 
divisions in the ruling elite. The 
Fianna Fail/Green government is 
already in deep crisis, with the Greens 
unexpectedly pulling the plug on the 
coalition by calling for an election in 
January. Cowen’s shaky leadership is 
evidenced in that he has been forced 


to agree to an election - but only 
after the December budget has been 
voted through the dail. Enormous 
weight is being brought to bear by 
the EU and IMF, who are horrified 
at the possibility of even further 
instability for the euro resulting from 
the uncertainty of a general election. 
The budget must be passed and the 
government must stay in power to do 
it. 

But despite these pressures the 
political collapse seems unstoppable. 
There is mutiny in the ranks of Fianna 
Fail, with many calling for Cowen to 
resign. Still others are threatening 
to vote against the budget and 
demanding a general election now. The 
government could in fact be saved by 
the opposition party, Fine Gael, which 
- keen to show that it is a safe pair of 
hands for capitalism and stay onside 
with the IMF - has hinted that it might 
abstain or even vote for the budget. 

The loss of economic sovereignty 
and the shame of the IMF intervention 
has been a major feature in the 
controversy. The media have been 
full of wrath at the erstwhile ‘soldiers 
of destiny’ of Fianna Fail, which has 
sold out ‘our’ independence. This spirit 
of injured patriotism was reflected 
in the Irish Examiner on November 
19 - the day after the arrival of the 
IMF in Dublin - with a front cover 
parody of the 1916 Proclamation of 
Ireland, decrying the desecration of 
the republic at the hands of greed and 
cronyism. The proposed loan from the 
British government has added to the 
humiliation. 

Left response 

But some on the left have also taken 
up this theme. The Communist Party 
of Ireland has been the most openly 
nationalistic - with a call for the de¬ 
fence of family, community and 
country against the IMF/EU. The CPI 
demands the “return of fiscal powers 
from Brussels to the Irish people” and 
the establishment of a state investment 
bank, linked to the “establishment of 


an all-Ireland economic development 
agency under democratic control”, 
with “social control of all natural and 
marine resources ... by the people.” 1 

The Socialist Party has also 
emphasised nationalisation under the 
democratic control of “working people” 
as the solution. A recent article on the 
SP’s website calls for nationalisation 
of the banks and financial institutions 
and argues that we can overcome “the 
budget deficit by taxing the super-rich 
and big business, and policies that will 
create economic growth”. 2 But that is 
simply nonsensical. Ireland is a tiny 
part of a world capitalist economy in 
deep crisis. We are completely and 
totally bound up with this crisis. The 
reason the EU/IMF are so desperate 
to impose a bail-out is because our 
insolvency is contagious and has 
seriously destabilised the euro - with 
Portugal and Spain looking like 
they will be the next to experience 
economic failure. Ireland’s economy 
is completely dependent on outside 
finance. There is absolutely no way 
that an Irish government of any type 
can solve this budget deficit, let alone 
create an island of socialism. 

The Socialist Workers Party also 
argues in a similar fashion that Ireland 
- presumably under the leadership 
of the working class - can solve the 
current problems. In a November 22 
online article it argues that “we should 
not despair. This is a wealthy country. 
The rich have €151 billion in assets 
and €40 billion in cash. There are over 
33,000 multi-millionaires in this small 
country of ours. It doesn’t have to be 
this way.” 3 In other words, the rich can 
be made to pay and we can draw on all 
of Ireland’s natural resources to build 
an alternative economy. 

The problem is that these ‘schemes 
for socialism’ create the idea and 
expectation that there can be some 
Irish solution. They dovetail in with 
nationalism and create a barrier to the 
working class making the necessary 
links with other workers in Europe and 
beyond. It is true that the SP calls for 


European-wide solidarity and for a day 
of action across the continent. But the 
continued assertion that we can build 
a national alternative to the present 
crisis creates dangerous illusions in 
nationalism - and is a complete dead¬ 
end for the working class. 

The only way we can move forward 
as a class in the present situation is 
by building our organs of struggle - 
and in particular by building a mass 
revolutionary party. We must have a 
programme for what the working class 
needs to transform itself and build its 
own alternative. Therefore we should, 
for instance, struggle for a minimum 
wage of €700 a week - the very least 
that is needed. We should also struggle 
for the unemployed to receive this 
same income - why should they be 
penalised because of capitalism’s 
crisis? Many unemployed people have 
mortgages for which they receive no 
state assistance to pay. They are facing 
repossession and homelessness. We 
need to defend them against banks and 
bailiffs - by asserting our needs over 
those of capitalism. 

We also need to look to creating 
links with workers across Europe 
- and in particular in Britain. Anti¬ 
cuts committees should be formed to 
defend our rights and conditions and to 
make common cause with workers and 
students in Britain. George Osborne is 
well able to bail out his own class by 
offering loans to Irish banks. Instead 
of being peeved about such initiatives 
from the capitalist class we need to take 
our own internationalist initiatives. 

There is, of course, a debate to be 
had about the legacy of 1916. Fianna 
Fail has always presented itself as the 
rightful heir of James Connolly and 
Patrick Pearse. Now that legitimacy 
has been seriously undermined and 
may lead to the terminal decline of 
the party. We know, of course, that 
Connolly had very different views to 
that of Fianna Fail. He struggled for 
socialism and was a brave and heroic 
fighter. But his socialism most certainly 
had its limitations. He idealised the 


past before the English conquest and 
had a very romantic view of Ireland. 
His legacy has implications for the 
left in Ireland today which we need to 
overcome. Above all, we need to look 
beyond our borders when it comes to 
constructing an alternative. We cannot 
foster any illusions in an Irish solution 
to the present crisis. 

United Left Alliance 

The formation of the United Left Al¬ 
liance (ULA) has marked an impor¬ 
tant and welcome move to build unity 
among the left. Its public launch is to 
take place on Friday November 26 and 
it is set to stand up to 20 candidates in 
the general election. Some of them, 
like Joe Higgins and Clare Daly of 
the Socialist Party, could actually win 
seats. The expectation is that there will 
be a huge shift to the Labour Party in 
the coming election, resulting in a Fine 
Gael-Labour coalition. Both of these 
parties accept the austerity criteria in 
one form or another, so the struggle for 
the working class will most certainly 
continue. To have ULATDs would be 
a step forward - and would bring work¬ 
ing class politics, however insufficient 
and flawed, onto the floor of the dail. 

The fact that the ULA says it 
wants to create a “mass alternative” 
that goes beyond the next election is 
also to be welcomed. 4 The Socialist 
Party emphasises this and calls for 
individuals to join and become active. 
It expresses its unhappiness at the 
“SWP’s view that socialist politics 
would put people off from voting for 
candidates or from getting involved 
in a left alliance” 5 - the SWP refused 
to include a call for socialism in the 
programme. The result is a rightist 
version of the already reformist 
politics of the two groups, where the 
call is for working people to unite with 
unemployed, pensioners and students 
to “change society” - into what, we are 
not told. The ULA’s platform contains 
principled demands, including 
complete opposition to any cuts and 
to all housing repossessions. Also there 
is a demand for all migrants to be given 
the same rights as Irish workers - and 
a call for the unity of workers across 
Europe. 

But it is the glue that holds 
these demands together that is the 
ultimate problem. The programme 
calls - unsurprisingly, given the 
main organisations involved - for 
“democratic public ownership” 
of banks, land and construction 
companies, so as “to use them for the 
benefit of people, not the profit of the 
few”. It asserts that “Ireland is not a 
poor country” and demands that the 
wealth created during the boom be put 
to the use of the people. 

These ideas create the expectation 
that a ULA government will sort out 
Ireland’s economic problems through 
proper planning on the basis of need. 
It ignores the reality of the EU/IMF 
and finance capital and the fact that an 
isolated Irish socialist republic would 
have absolutely no chance of survival 
in a world dominated by capitalism. 
That is certainly what history teaches • 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. CPI newsletter, November 19. 

2. www.socialistparty.net/component/content/ 
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strike-occupy/3793. 

4. www.unitedleftalliance.org/wordpress/ 
programme-of-the-united-left-alliance-building-a- 
real-political-altemative. 

5. www.socialistparty.net. 
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A Militant take on the 
Great Strike of 1984-85 


Ian Isaacs When we were miners Ken Smith Press, 2010, pp!80, £7.99 


F uture researchers seeking to 
understand the 1984-85 min¬ 
ers’ Great Strike, and its af¬ 
termath from the perspective of the 
actual participants - rather than the 
social and class iconoclasts, bour¬ 
geois academics, kept journalists and 
postmodernist, ‘end of ideology’, 
class and theory philistines - would 
do worse than consult the hundreds 
of first-hand accounts of the women, 
the children and ‘ordinary’ members 
of the coal communities who set their 
hands to writing their own chronicle 
of events and their own histories. In 
this book they will confront at every 
page the nonsense that somehow al¬ 
most a million people, including the 
women and children, were hapless 
dupes of some superleader or victims 
of an ego feud between Arthur Scar- 
gill and Margaret Thatcher. 

Ian Isaac’s rather poorly titled 
autobiographical account adds 
another slim, but vital volume to 


the collection. Ian was one of the 
most prominent comrades of the 
Militant Tendency and its Broad Left 
Organising Committee (BLOC) in the 
South Wales coalfield. The strength 
of the book, though, is in its day- 
to-day impressions rather than any 
lofty political analysis or newly 
revealed insights. This at first reading 
is perhaps a little disappointing, 
and I for one would have expected 
more from a political activist. Ian 
nonetheless describes how important 
his politics were in the years after 
the defeat of previous prime minister 
Ted Heath and the struggle against 
Thatcher. 

Ian left the Cowley car works to 
head home to Wales following the 
miner’s victories of 1972 and 74 and 
found work in the industry which had 
been his father’s and grandfather’s 
before him. Soon afterwards he again 
follows his dad and wins a place in 
Ruskin College from the pits. Then 


he moves into the car works at 
Cowley on graduation and became a 
militant steward and a longstanding 
member of the Communist Party. 
Ian, however, goes back to the pits, 
as is the more common custom with 
Ruskin miners, and he is almost 
immediately elected lodge secretary 
- an almost unheard of honour for a 
man of his youth. 

He rapidly progressed to the 
area executive committee of the 
South Wales National Union of 
Mineworkers, as well as being part 
of Militant’s fight within the Labour 
Party Young Socialists and Labour 
itself. As a very public and popular 
‘Trot’ he and the new thrust of 
militancy carried forward by a new 
generation of miners soon confronts 
the old CPGB/Labour left/‘Broad 
Left’, with its more cautious approach 
to tactics and strategy. In this, his 
trajectory is very similar to my own, 
although I would have found many 


areas of disagreement with Ian then 
- as I do now with his reflection on 
these events. 

Differences 

Some of these are simply differences 
of fact. Ian, for example, compares 
extracting the coal from the awkward 
seams of South Wales to the “factory¬ 
like conditions that prevailed in 
much of the Midlands and Yorkshire 
coalfields”. I would have to say that 
after 30 years on the stone gates 
(tunnels) of Doncaster coal faces, 
I doubt there was ever any factory 
like those. In my The wheels still in 
spin there are numerous examples of 
quite horrendous and fatal working 
conditions at Hatfield Main and 
Rossington collieries. Both sunk into 
a nest of geological faults. 

Ian gives a brief run-through of 
miners’ history, during which he 
mentions The Miners ’Next Step , the 
1912 platform for radical syndicalism 


in the coalfields. I cannot agree 
with his conclusion: “The miners’ 
problems were to be resolved through 
militant action through the miners’ 
unions and the local institutions 
themselves. They fostered the belief 
that they didn’t need support from 
the rest of the trade union and labour 
movement. 

“These syndicalist sentiments 
expressed a view that society could be 
changed through the concerted action 
of the miners and their trade union. 
There was also a belief that socialism 
could be achieved in this way as 
well, and not through a political and 
industrial struggle throughout society 
itself’ (p7). 

Of course, the syndicalists 
believed no such thing. The Miners ’ 
Next Step was a specific strategic 
pamphlet aimed at drafting the 
Miners’ Federation nationwide 
into a fighting industrial union, 
democratically accountable to the 
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rank and file. But this was very much part 
of an overall political class struggle for 
workers’ power based on industrial unions 
and workers’ committees. The syndicalists 
rejected notions of vanguard political 
parties and believed in direct workers’ 
soviets, but this was hardly sectional and 
especially not ‘non-political’. 

I must confess to disappointment 
that Ian, who should be in a position to 
enlighten some of the darker corners 
of South Wales’s involvement in the 
developing struggle, does not do so. One 
of the crucial and, to be honest, baffling 
pages in the history of the anti-closure 
struggle of the 80s was the debacle at 
Lewis Merthyr. Having been knocked 
back by a wildcat action which swept the 
coalfields in 1981 in protest against the 
first wave of closures, Thatcher found 
herself unprepared and withdrew with a 
bloody nose. In the period between this 
and the fight proper three years later there 
was much sparring and testing of each 
other’s strengths. 

One of these tests came with the 
threatened closure of Lewis Merthyr. 
Lewis responded with pickets, which 
stopped the Welsh coalfields and the strike 
spread throughout the country. My own pit, 
Hatfield, was lobbied by a delegation of 
local women, a number from former Welsh 
families. We voted unanimously to strike 
with Lewis and for the Yorkshire coalfield 
to be formally called out. There was 
sporadic, hit-and-miss picketing actions 
across the coalfield, but the emergency 
meeting of the area NUM council agreed 
that the whole coalfield would stand with 
Lewis from the coming Monday. With the 
prospect of Yorkshire pickets themselves 
joining the action and halting the country, 
the fight was back on. 

At this crucial point, someone urges 
the South Wales EC to go the national 
executive - not for endorsement of the 
area actions under rule 41 of the NUM 
rule book, but to call for a national ballot. 
The pickets are withdrawn, the pits return 
to work, the ballot is held and we lose by 
a margin. It was one feature of this whole 
story I was never able to pin down in my 
own work, though I persisted with the 
South Wales officials I had contact with. 
Who pulled the rug? Who advised such a 
disastrous strategy when coal stocks were 
still low, when we had caught them asleep 
at their posts? 

I would have thought Ian could have 
told us, but instead he simply reports that 
the pickets came home from Yorkshire and 
other places - presumably after failing to 
win support. One must ask if he actually 
knows what really happened here. It was 
one of the turning points of the whole 
period; it cannot be unrelated to the 
subsequent rejection of a national ballot 
by the NUM conference in April 1984. Ian 
expresses his belief in the national ballot 
and his disappointment at the decision, but 
does not mention the reasons for it. 

“In 1983 South Wales miners’ pickets 
had had a difficult time in the Yorkshire 
coalfield at the time of the TyMawr/ 
Lewis Merthyr dispute. Although Welsh 
miners were provided by the Yorkshire 
NUM with the facility to address pithead 
canteen meetings, the Yorkshire miners 
at that time had refused to come out on 
strike with their Welsh brothers” (p42). 
As explained above, this is not at all as 
I recall the situation. True, some pits had 
refused to come out of their own accord, 
but picketing was far from systematic 
and only a few pits had been chosen - 
and those were the more moderate North 
Yorkshire collieries rather than the militant 
Doncaster ones. The area, however, 
in response to Doncaster resolutions, 
voted to come out lock, stock and barrel. 
Somebody, somewhere has been given the 
wrong story. 

Physical force 

The Militant Tendency, contrary to its 
name, has always in my experience been 
a most conservative body when it comes 
to actions of physical force. Its position 
toward the Irish insurgency was notorious 
in that it condemned armed struggle. 

During the 84-85 strike, if Ian’s attitude 
to vigorous opposition to scabs and cops is 
anything to go by, Militant adopted much 


the same attitude. He describes initiatives 
like paint-bombing scab lorry windows 
as “pranks” - which were “out of order 
and not to be repeated”. Erecting road 
blocks and hurling missiles at scabs is 
likewise condemned: “I told them who I 
was and asked the men to take the material 
away and not be so stupid. This kind of 
prank could have killed someone” (p53- 
54). Similarly he seems to disapprove of 
“the cranes being occupied at Margam 
Steelworks Harbour ... in what I thought 
was another prank at the time” (p89). 
He tells us he did not condone pickets at 
his own pit turning over the manager’s 
car after members of the supervisors’ 
union, Nacods, crossed the picket line 
and fighting broke out with police (p91). 
Another “prank”, no doubt. Likewise 
he condemns attempts to stop safety 
workers and equipment getting into pits: 
“I agreed with the decision and abided by 
the advice ... to ensure that safety teams 
were provided to keep the mines clear of 
harmful gases, well ventilated and safe for 
when the strike was over” (p71). 

But the truth was they were pissing up 
our backs - asking for us to be responsible 
and provide safety workers and 
equipment, but then recruiting blacklegs 
and strikebreakers. Once management 
started to do this, and the police were 
given their heads to mow us down, all 
reasonableness was off the table. Let them 
do the safety work with their scabs and get 
their equipment through if they could. We 
wouldn’t help. 

The difference in attitudes between Ian 
and myself - both executive members of 
our respective areas - could not have been 
greater, though it is clear the responses of 
the rank and file were much the same - they 
were up for anything. Doncaster branches 
issued, along with packs of sandwiches, 
black widow catapults to pickets (part 
of Class War’s ‘aid to the coalfields’ 
consignment). 

Needless to say, Ian condemns the 
Welsh lads who dropped a concrete block 
onto a scab-herding taxi in Trelewis from 
a bridge - but it was tragic only insofar 
as it killed the scab herder and not David 
Williams, the scab. Of course, it was not 
intended to kill anyone. It was dropped 
to stop the taxi and the scab as a spur- 
of-the-moment action, and there but for 
the grace of god went any one of us, who 
threw everything we could find at scabs 
and lorries and cops. There but for the 
grace of god also go all the mercenary 
drivers and selfish bastard scabs and cops 
who survived the quite justified torrent of 
class rage. The death toll at this point was 
two pickets and three kids digging for coal 
against one scab’s driver. 

Although Ian talks about the growing 
conflict with the steelworkers and the 
flashpoints at steelworks like Margam, and 
later talks about Llanwern, Ravenscraig 
and Orgreave, he does not address the 
reasons why this flashpoint came about. 
How the agreement granting exemptions, 
which had kept them at work but not 
producing steel, had been kicked into 
touch. Incidentally he talks about 
“Ravenscraig steel works in Lancashire” 
(p73). It is hard to believe a person in Ian’s 
position did not know Ravenscraig was in 
Scotland, so we must conclude this is some 
sort of printing error. 

The truth is, it was Arthur who had tom 
up the agreement and took the steelworkers 
over the line. Ian on the contrary seems 
to believe we had Orgreave summed up 
when the police launched a provocation 
there and Arthur reluctantly was drawn 
into an operation he did not agree with. 
“He [Dennis Skinner] told me about 
Orgreave, that momentous event on June 
18 1984, and he said the NUM virtually 
had an agreement from the T&G on site 
that this was to be the last shipments of 
coking coal to Ravenscraig [actually to 
Scunthorpe - DD]. I will never know who 
the controlling mind behind that event 
was. I don’t think it was Arthur Scargill, 
who was compelled to be there later in the 
day because his office was only a couple 
of miles down the road in Sheffield” (p89). 

I go into great detail about the whole 
Orgreave shenanigans in my book Ghost 
dancers (Christiebooks) and am able to 
show the whole plan from start to finish 


was Arthur’s - his greatest misjudgement 
in the entire 12 months. 

The biggest turning point in the whole 
dispute was the decision by the Nacods 
leadership to sell out their own 80% ‘yes’ 
strike ballot and sign up to a unilateral 
deal, which, as time would tell, did not 
save one job or one pit. Why and how this 
betrayal came round is one of the huge 
gaps in the contemporary histories of the 
dispute. My work leaves the question 
unresolved, after having explored the 
evidence such as it is. Ian gives us just four 
paragraphs on the subject, and in this he 
tells us it was the NUM which refused to 
sign the Nacods proposal on closures - the 
generally accepted version says it was the 
other way round. Ian also tells us that the 
Nacods mandate for strike action simply 
expired. This is a new version without any 
sources or evidence and seems, frankly, 
doubtful. The ballot result and the cmcial 
negotiations were within days of each 
other, and the sell-out was achieved within 
a week or so of the ballot result, so the 
mandate had not expired: it had simply 
not been acted upon. 

Return to work 

In the closing days of the strike Ian tells 
us he supported and spoke for the decision 
of the South Wales executive to propose 
to their area council that they return to 
work without a settlement. That he put 
that proposition to the area council against 
opposition from branches who wanted 
to fight on. He explains that 50% of the 
English coalfields were now back at work. 
Actually, though the North Yorkshire 
coalfield was threatening to go back 
unilaterally, only 6% were back at work 
in Yorkshire (less than South Wales) and 
were resolved to stick it out. 

The most interesting and revealing 
part of the book comes in its discussion 
of the post-strike situation. For the first 
time the developing internal political 
struggles in the coalfields that followed are 
revealed. So too the ongoing rank-and-file 
democratic struggle against the burgeoning 
bureaucracies at area and national levels of 
the union and in internecine wars between 
the two. It is clear in the period after the 
strike and soon after the dust settled that 
the members were still up for a fight 
around key questions of principle and 
strategy, while area leaders and the NEC 
would turn hell and high water to ensure 
we did not make that a reality. 

The levels which area leaders would 
go to set up and victimise rank-and-file 
leaders in the post-strike era was as bad as 
anything the NCB conspired to do to the 
militants. I am at one with Ian in knowing 
what it feels like to be both blacklisted 
by the NCB and stabbed in the back by 
union leaders. In Ian’s case they refused 
to allow him to transfer to another pit and 
instead sent him to a gas pumping station 
that was soon to be closed. With nothing 
to do, he tried to play silly buggers with 
them - going through the motions of being 
at work, but then locking up and going 
home. Unfortunately he was set up and 
under surveillance and sacked. He ended 
up with a year’s salary after a half-hearted 
defence by a union leadership which hated 
him almost as badly as management did. In 
my case, after privatisation I was blacked 
from Hatfield colliery, but the men took 
me on as branch secretary and the Mining 
Community Advice Centre employed me as 
welfare rights and tribunal representative. 
The area NUM under Arthur refused to 
accept this was employment and denied me 
expenses and loss of earnings for 10 years. 

Ian like me had all this stuff crashing 
around his head and wanted to set down his 
story. I am glad he did. Every piece builds 
up a rich mosaic, an overall panoramic 
picture of an incredible generation of 
struggle. 

Activists of the left and labour 
movement will be interested to read this 
book - not least because it is the story of a 
Militant activist and supporter of BLOC. 
Together with the earlier work, The miners ’ 
strike, a civil war without guns , by Ken 
Smith (also a Militant supporter), it details 
the role of the Militant Tendency and its 
perceptions of this key page of working 
class history • 

David Douglass 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars and occu¬ 
pations but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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It is good to 
talk to each 
other 


Official optimism gone mad 

November 20 saw another Stop the War Coalition march against the occupation of Afghanistan. Maciej 
Zurowski gives his impressions 


Ml think today’s turnout is 
I amazing,” announced Lind- 
I sey German to the assembled 
anti-war protesters in her trademark 
style. It was a case of official opti¬ 
mism gone mad: not only was the 
turnout at the November 20 Stop the 
War Coalition demo the poorest in 
years, but Lindsey’s blatant reversal 
of the truth was screamingly obvi¬ 
ous to anyone who was there and had 
eyes to see. You can take the girl out 
of the SWP ... 

Alongside the British Muslim 
Initiative and the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, the march 
was organised by the STWC, now 
led by the defected right wing of the 
Socialist Workers Party around John 
Rees’s Counterfire. According to the 
organisers, it was attended by 10,000 
protesters - but as it took the marchers 
less than 10 minutes to enter Trafalgar 
Square, it could not have been more 
than 3,000. Dissident soldier and anti- 
Afghanistan war activist Joe Glenton’s 
short and poignant contribution was 
a welcome contrast to Counterfire’s 
modern-day take on ‘official 
communist’ speechifying. 

Currently preoccupied with its 
misnamed Right to Work anti-cuts 
front, the SWP itself did not mobilise 
at all, contenting itself with sending 
out a contingent of foot soldiers to 
set up recruitment stalls at either end 
of the march. The SWP placard, “Cut 
war, not welfare!”, aimed to provide 
an easy link to pull anti-war activists 
towards Right to Work and the SWP 
itself. 

The organisation’s instructions to 
its members read: “Make sure that 
comrades coming on the transport to 
London have papers, Reviews , etc to 
sell and most importantly recruitment 
forms. The impact of the student 
protests last week has been massive 
and there could be a pick-up among 
young people for Saturday. If they 
are making the political links, we 
want to talk to them about joining the 
SWP and getting organised” {Party 
Notes November 15). 

There was a clear sub-plot here, 
which was further elaborated in the 
following internal bulletin: while “it 
is important that comrades continue 
to maintain the STW groups and 
networks”, they are there exclusively 
to recruit to and build the SWP, not 
the coalition itself {Party Notes 
November 22). The bulletin reports 
that 13 people “joined the SWP” on 
the demo. 

One SWP comrade not only made 
himself an easy target for ridicule 
by sporting a 1919 Soviet cavalry 
hat replica: he also refused to let 
me have a look at the anti-English 
Defence League pamphlet he was 
peddling. Now I am well acquainted 
with the fact that the SWP rank and file 
is expected to shun the publications 
of other left groups, especially ours. 
It is news to me, however, that it is 
not even deemed safe to let us read 
SWP material any more. Would Lenin 
approve of this kind of paranoid 



Going through the motions 


sectarianism? 

The SWP sometimes reminds 
you of the excellent Turkish movie 
Dogtooth , in which three teenage 
siblings are not permitted to leave 
the confines of the family’s house 
and garden - a rule enforced by their 
father, a pathologically protective 
patriarch. Having never been exposed 
to the world outside, the teenagers 
have no choice but to rely on their 
father’s lurid tales of the dangers that 
apparently await them on the other 
side of the garden fence. Naturally, all 
media is banned in the family home, 
with the exception of some carefully 
selected, screened and reinterpreted 
information. 

Apropos sectarianism. As we were 
handing out leaflets, CPGB comrade 
Claire Fisher was told off by a CND 


relic for “taking advantage” of 
“our” demonstration for “sectarian” 
purposes. The leaflets in question 
called for unity of all existing anti¬ 
cuts campaigns under a democratically 
elected leadership - hardly a textbook 
example of sectarianism, but Mr 
Grumpy would not listen. Yes, the 
‘What are we doing this for?’ factor 
was very high. 

Further conversations were had 
with members of the Revolutionary 
Communist Group, who are presently 
at pains defending the Cuban 
government’s plans to do what 
governments are doing the world 
over: laying off hundreds of thousands 
of workers. Raul Castro calls upon 
them to take responsibility for their 
own fate and start small businesses 
and cooperatives. He sells this as a 


redistribution of power to the people, 
calling it ‘inventing the invention’. 
David Cameron’s marketing slogan 
for his own ‘people power’ schemes, 
meanwhile, is that of a ‘big society’. 

Claire and I had visited Cuba earlier 
this year and would have liked to discuss 
some of our impressions. What we 
saw was a class society with shocking 
differences of wealth, heavy police 
regimentation, and bureaucratic control 
over almost every aspect of people’s 
lives. But instead of a discussion with 
the RCG members, we bore witness to 
the left’s notorious inability to engage 
in dialogue, to which the willingness 
to listen is essential. The fact that we 
had only recently visited Cuba was of 
no further interest, nor did it prompt 
any questions; instead of an exchange, 
we were treated to a well-rehearsed 


machine gun salvo of slogans, ‘facts’ 
and random ‘truths about Cuba’, which 
were mostly beside the point. 

How on earth do members of these 
groups engage in conversation with 
the much-cited ‘ordinary people’? 
Does their perspective resemble 
a Schwarzenegger point-of-view 
shot from Terminator , where certain 
key words prompt corresponding 
instructions, such as ‘Recite official 
article from Granma\ ‘Ignore the 
question’ or ‘Claim that opponent relies 
on bourgeois propaganda’? 

The most interesting leaflet came 
courtesy of a comrade whose placard 
displayed nothing but an image of 
Marx: it was the ‘outline manifesto’ 
of the mysterious Communist 
Corresponding Society from Oxford 
(described as a “two men and a dog 
nano-sect” on the Socialist Unity 
website). A breath of fresh air among 
the identical economistic slogans of 
other left groups, the text stood out 
for being intelligent and challenging 
as much as for its indecisiveness and 
apparent lack of perspective. The 
Communist Correspondent Society 
does not believe in reforging the 
original Labour Party. But neither does 
it, for undisclosed reasons, believe in 
reforging the CPGB. 

“Those Marxists who are keenest to 
dissociate themselves from the ‘bad’ 
communism of the past are sometimes 
the first to reproduce the bureaucratic 
and authoritarian methods they 
condemn,” states the outline manifesto, 
accurately referring to the Trotskyite, 
Cliffite and various other bureaucratic 
centralist sects of the present. The 
CCS, on the other hand, claims that it is 
out to learn from the history of our still 
relatively young movement - including 
its darkest days and most monstrous 
mistakes - instead of washing its hand 
of guilt. What exactly their project 
entails beyond setting up discussion 
circles, however, remains the group’s 
secret • 
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